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PREFACE. 



The sixth volume of the Peabl might safely be 
ofifered to an indulgent public without any other 
preface than the thanks of the publisher for the 
liberal encouragement already extended to him. 

The increasing popularity of the mezzotint en- 
gravings has induced him to give three plates in 
that style in this volume — all of the first class, and 
certainly not surpassed by any ever engraved in 
this country. The Blind Grandfather and the 
Return from Market need no eulogy, and every 
boy who loves the smell of gunpowder on the 
" Glorious Fourth," will attest to the merits of the 
Gunpowder Plot. 

Of the literary department it behoves not the 
publisher to speak ; but the table of coTv\ftiv\a V^ 



Q PREFACE. 

show that he has drawn on all the best writers in 
the country, and the present opportunity is gladly 
embraced, to acknowledge the promptness with 
which they have fitvoured him with suitable arti- 
cles. 

The chaste and elegant plate on the cover is 
from a new artist, but one who has proved himself 
fully equal to the task. 

A cqpy of the work, handsomely bound, will be 
presented to those contributors who may decline 
pecuniary acknowledgments. 



THE PBARL. 



They call me PiAmi/— « pretty, nune ! 
But why ? I haye nor pomp nor fiume; 
I ■»" a w * w f>| '» , modoit mb* 
Unfit to grace a diadem. 

Is it hecaose I lie concealed 

Where hrighter beauties are refealed; 

And love to hide within a eheQ* 

Where nought of worth would deign lo dwell ? 

No charms are mine, no graces new. 
No Taried form, no rainbow hue-* 
To bid thee nev«r me finrget, 
Like rich Bijou or Amulet. 

Though no deep lore adorn thy page, 
To please the taste of critic sage, * 
Thy truth shall be the richest gem 
That decks youth's brilliant diadem. 

Thy name befits thy gentle fimiw 
A robe that thou hast ever worn. 
Woven of virgin puriQ^*- 
Meet emblem, little book, of thee. 

** Forget me not !** thy voice shaQ say. 
When the young heurt would Uindly stray ; 
And thus thy power shall shield firom harm. 
When amulet has lost its charm. 
Phiiadelpkia. ^.^. 



IQ ROUOAT T0KXN8. 

Smrah^-^AnA bore k onei^look, EUen dear,-ii- 
That I from all would chooae; 
Its very name 't is sweet to hear ; 
«• Afiectioa*s Gift** who'd lose? 
jBtteik— True, true, dear Sarah, I am sure 
We need not look for more. 
While here we have, so chaste and pure, 
•* The Pearl" for thirty-four. 

A.D.W. 

StoMridge. 
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THE HARPER. 



(See IVoiitie^eee.) 



Come, rest thee here, my weary guide. 
Come, rest thy aching feetr— 

The gushing fomitain dose beside— 
Upon this rocky seat. 

For thou hast wander'd far and long 

For many a weary mile. 
While I have strove with harp and song 

Our jomneying to beguile. 

Bat thou art wasted with fiitigne. 

And canst no longer roam ; 
And there 's a long, mitravellM leagne 

Between us and omr home. 

There o'er my resting harp shall sweep 
The mmrmming winds in play ; 

And by its music thou shalt sleep 
Thy wearjnesa away. 



12 I^B HARPER. 

Gloee by the ooolingr fimntain's side. 
Where flowers were blooming wild, 

Rested the guided and the guide— 
The harper and the child. 

There, with the nptiim'd ftce of joy. 

Of innocence and glee. 
Lay the bright head of that fair boy, 

Upon the harper's knee. 

And to the soft and lulling sound 
That o*er the harp strings crept. 

Making a gentle music round,— 
The little wanderer slept 

Kate. 
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THE SNOW BIRD. 

My nest is of Uic spnrkling ice ; 
The fVort arranged the quaint device ; 
It ibinei with ^mi of eveij hoe, 
For OTGT bright, for ever new. 

I lore to heir the torrent poor. 
And liaten to the Rtohn'a wild roar; 
Hiu ii tbe mnaic, Boft and iweet, 
Thit IdIU me in my lone retreat. 

Mf fiwd the MUM kaad hud mppliea, 
Thit hesn the nvea when it criei ; 
That tndei hand, that power dnine. 
Ordained ay hie u well m dtine. 

I ontTS no song nor painted wing, 
NaT eary jou the biealh sf ^ling; 
Hare dear to me the moimtaiB snow 
Than all the richeet flowers that blow. 

Eai^ sad allotment hath its joy, 
And every pleaeuie much alloy ; 
Then learn of me : I murmur not. 
Nor motun my cold, my hapleea lot. 



rUB.;.; L:.-::Ar:'/ 
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THE BLIND GRANDFATHER 




An agwl aim with sUver hiir, 

flkt xwtiiig on a Btoiie— 
Apd^te Ui imhead, hifh and bare, 

n» numner imeem was blown. 

jt<|Bii old wnA iiithftJ watch-dog ky, 
'nrom wewinthM and heat, 
tjpon a balmy bed of hay. 
That seeted at hie feet 

Ode trembling hand was fondly flmig 

' Around hie children's child. 
And o'er it sportively there himg 
Her waving ringlets wild. 

She *d led her aged grandsire round. 

Beneath the stable's shade, 
That she might catch the earliest sound 

Her parents' footsteps made. 

She gazed through every opening space. 

O'er every grassy track, 
Down every well remembered place. 

For their returning back. 



E BUND GRANDFATBQL 

Tben to Ms cloied and nglitleiM eyes. 

Her litUe oiba wonld touo— 
And plsintire nid, half loat in ogbt, 

" Tbej am not oomiilg home." 

And on ber aptum'd lide, k tear 

Waa tnunhling m ihe ipoke — 

At tongth a lonnd apon bet eir, 

T.iti* ■ning Tmg Voicei hK>k& 

Then cne of childhood'a uuioni calnia 

Fell ihadowing o'er bet hee. 
And praMUg doee hei claepin^ pelms, 

She gusd iqnD the [dace, 

Where throng the thick and hiding treea, 

Tim mnrmiiTing eeemed to mnvi 
And bailing ever; paaaing bnese. 

That brought them nearer home. 

Kate. 



THE GAME AT JACKSTRAWS 
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THE CHRISTMAS BOX. 



BT MRS. SEDGWICK. 



« There, sir, you have joggled^^ said little 
Harry Moreland to his father, with whom he was 
playing a game of jackstraws. 

It was in a winter's evening, hefore a bright fire, 

and at a table, aromid which were seated a band 

of rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed brothers and sisters, 

with their happy mother ; each occupied with his 

own particular employment, or in watching the 

progress of the game. 

" Well, well, Hal," said his father, " let us see 
if you will be as keen-eyed to perceive your own 
jogglings." Harry went on very successfully for 
some time, until he exclaimed — ^" There, father, / 
^® joggled now." 
'* yVhjr, I did not perceive it, Hal.'' 



l^ THE CAME AT JACKSTEAW3, 

"Nor I," said his brother Eobert, who stwx 
by, a spectator of the game. 
' " I did" — insisted Hal, who was a boy of aturdj 
hoiiestj', incapable of the least uafiLimess. He bad 
■low a large bunch of straws, and a good prospect, 
OS be thought, of beating ; but, on the next at- 
tempt, his father waa equally successful — wlo 
went on gaining straw after straw, and among 
them several nmrked as kings and queens, until it 
seemed to Harry that there was no longer an)' 
chance for him. 

At length, hotvever, it was once more his turUi 
and having made a pretty accurate calculalioa of 
the slate of the game, he thought he might yet 
save himself — but the aglEation of his mind was 
not favourable to stoadijicss of hand, aiid he had 
taken only one or two straws before he waa obliged 
to yield up the hook. This happened a sectmd 
and a third time, when, losing all patience — " I 
give up, father," said he, his face colouring willi 
passion, while he swept his hand over the board 
" I give up— I knew I should not get the game.'' 

" Why, Hal," said bis father, " who woult 
have expected such an explosion from you T yo« 
are quite too volcanic. Why, my boy, you mua 
command your temper — not let your temper com 
mand you — else it will play you worse tricks thai 
the loss of a game of jackstraws, which it ha 
probably cost you now, for yout chance of beatiui 
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was fiur from being gone yet* Come now," added he, 

turning towards the other members of the group, 

^ I should like to play a game of jackstraws with 

all my children. Mademoiselle Serenite," said 

he, addressing himself to his daughter Mary, a 

^1 of thirteen, " I will have you for my next 

partner — ^I am fond of contrast." 

Accordingly a new game was conmienced — 
Mary met with a variety of mischances. Once, 
when she had collected quite a bunch of straws, 
her little brother WiDy, not yet two years old, 
who was sitting in his mother's lap, by the table, 
leached over, grasped them in his hand, and be- 
fore she could prevent him, threw them among 
those which were stiO unappropriated, so that she 
was obliged to commence the game anew ; and 
once as she attempted to get a king which she 
thought lay loose among the other straws, she 
found that there was some unseen point of contact, 
and the whole superstructure was jarred. Twice 
Harry carelessly hit her elbow when she thought 
herself in the successful performance of some feat 
of dexterity, but none of these' accidents disturbed 
her equanimity, and she continued patient and 
cheerful to the end. 

" I congratulate you, my daughter," said her 
father, when they had finished ; " you have played 
admirably. You have lost the game, and kept your 
temper: now, Robert, 111 try my luck m\\i '^oxx*'' 
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Robert was two years younger than Mary. He 
proved more successful — but his father, who 
watched him closely, observed, that he made no 
account, in his own case, of a slight joggle, unless 
it were perceived and mentioned by some one else. 
He allowed him to proceed, however, in his own 
way, until he had won the game, and then said, 
«* You have beaten me, my son — ^you have that 
satis&ction ; but I am sorry to see that you have 
not as nice a sense of honour in regard to the 
playing of a game, as your brother and sister* 
Success is dearly bought at the expense €i strict 
&imess." 

Robert blushed, and felt conscious that he de- 
served the reproof. Not liking, however, to sub- 
mit to it in silence, he replied — '< Well, fath^, 
you play so much better than any of us, that I did 
not suppose you would be particular about a veiy 
slight joggle, and I am sure I did not attempt 
to conceal or deny what we call a real joggle.'' 

« Whether / were particular or not, my scm, 
yoti could not be too much so. Boys that begin 
with taking un&ir though ever so trifling advan- 
tages in their sports, are in danger of becoming 
afterwards unfair in business, and in the serious 
intercourse of life.'^ 

" WeU, I should think," said Harry, that if 
&ther was ever so willing, you wouldn't want to 
have him give in all the little joggles, becautt 
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then, if yoa beat him, it would not be a real beat, 
you know ; and I wouldn't give thank'e tar any 
but a real beat." 

" I think you are right there, Hal," said Mr. 
Moreland, << but that is a point of fiur less conse- 
quence than the other. Come, Fanny, now I 
must have a game with you." 

Fanny was next younger than Robert — ^between 
eight and nine years of age. 

" Oh, father," she replied, << I don't believe I can 
play with you." 

*^ Nonsense, Fan, you will play as well as any 
of them ; at any rate, there is nothing like trying." 
Fanny sat down to the game very reluctantly. 
Notwithstanding her fears, the luck was at first 
ou her sade ; but it was not always the same, and 
at the first discouragement her resolution failed. 

" O, father," she exclaimed, " I knew I. could 
not play with you— do let me stop." 

" Poh, poh, child," he replied. " Suppose you 
are beaten, what great matter is it? You cannot 
live long without having harder trials than that to 
bear." 

So Fanny said no more ; but when, upon the 
lext trial, she took only two straws before Hal 
ailed out, " A joggle, Fan," she began to cry. 

« Why, Fanny, my child," said her father, " I 
m sorry to see that you yield so easily to dis- 
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^' O, if you could only have seen her to-day, 
fiither,*' exclaimed Harry, " crying over a little 
mite of a sum that mother gave her.'' 

'< And when your sums trouble you, Hal," said 
his mother, " how is your trouble expressed 1" 

'^ 1 can guess," said Mr. M. '< He gets angry 

with the book, or the slate, or with his teacher— 

by no means with himself, O no ! and perchance 

violently parts company with the two former by 

. giving them tijling, hey, Hal ?" 

The little boy blushed — his father had hit too 
near the truth." 

" Well, Hal," Mr. Moreland continued, " one 
may as well be drenched in a shower of tears, as 
to be half the time on fire; but I hope Fanny 
may learn to make a clear sky for herself, and 
you to find a cooler atmosphere — a temperate 
zone. As to Mary, I suppose it is all the same 
to her, whether her sums are right or wrong." 

"I don't know how that is, father," repUed 
Harry, '< for she always gets them right, as a 
matter of course." 

" Not always without hard trying," said his 
mother, '< but hej patience is a great help to 
her." 

" And how is it with you. Bob ?" said Mr. M. 
^< I remember a little rascally schoolmate of mine, 
who used always to make his sums ' prove'— • 
right or wrong — and so if the master happened to 



I 
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look only at the proof, it was all well. I hope 
that is not your fashion." 

Robert looked as if he felt rather hurt by this 
appeal. " I hope, father," said he, " you do not 
1^7 suppose that I would cheat in a sum. I 
IS.*} confess that I sometimes get helped, and so get 
-inore credit than I deserve ; but I do not cheat." 
^ ^ No, my son, I do not suspect you of cheating, 
or at least of doing what you think is cheating : 
but, by your own confession, you are not quite as 
t il nice in your notions as I could wish : fi>r to take 
to yourself more credit than you deserve, by 
>q whatever means you may have acquired it, is not 
i perfectly feir. Though it would seem hard to call 
this cheating, since you have never viewed it in 
that light, yet, if you will examine the subject 
carefidly, you will see it amounts to pretty much 
the same thing." 

As Mr. Moreland was a very devoted, attentive 
father, in habits of intimate companionship with 
his children, their peculiar failings had not escaped 
his notice; but as they were in the main very 
good children, and very much under the influence 
of both their parents, he felt little anxiety that 
their characters would not be formed for virtue 
and usefulness. 

The incidents of this evening, however, led him 
to a good deal of reflection, and he determined in 
his future intercourse with his children, to have 
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more particular reference to the peculiar c 
teristics of each — such oa they have alread 
exhibited to my readers. 

The incidcuta which I have related occu 
few nights before Chrisimsis, that eveiittid [ 
when the good St. Nicholas ia expected to g 
hU fitvours upon the rising generations. 
Mr. and Mrs. Moreland retired for the nigl 
first object that met their eyes, was a cwd 
across ihe middle of the room, near the c 
from which were auspendcd five stockinga- 
of the four older children, and of little Wi 
baby ; tlie laBt [dacod there by bis Durse — 

I " Eleveii men riding bjr ; 

Eleven pairs h!mging high ; 

Each man took b pair, 

And left eleven hanging there ;" 

exclaimed Mr. Moreland. " I am afraid tt 
children will think their stockings may e 
be left hanging there, for any good they w 
out of them." 

In the morning, before it was light, littl 
who; it ^vas foreseen, would be first at the i 
V0U3, was heard drawing a table, on wh 
could mount sufficiently high to reach his 
ing. He felt it before he thrust in his 
" I don't feel any thing but paper," said h 
hope S^t Nick isn't going to serve i 
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3." He then << put in his thumb,'' and pulled 
-not a << plum'' — ^but a little sealed note. ^ I 
er if Saint Nicholas writes letters— -I am 
I don't want any of his letters," continued he, 
strain of soliloquy, for it was yet dark, and 
d not know that his father and mother were 
:e. By this time, however, Mr. Moreknd, 
le longer to restrain himself, laughed out- 

So, Hal," said he, ^^ you have a letter from 
friend Nicholas. I should like to see it. I 
ler what he has to say. Tis a letter c£ ex- 
I suppose ; I am afraid he is growing stingy." 
[ think as much," replied Hal, '^ but I should 
to see what he can say for himself. Ill run 
I and get a light." 

You. had better wait," said his -father, " it 
3oon be light. Come here, and get into bed 
me." The pleasure which this arrangement 
lised, reconciled Harry to the delay ; but the 
ent it was sufficiently light, he jumped up, 
*an to the window to read his note. It was 
llows: 

TO HASTEB HABRY H0RELAin>. 

s year, Master Hal, I turn o'er a new leaf; 
5 why and the wherefore^, I'll tell you in brief; 
ad that young folks on my favour depend, 
1 think that my bounty will ne'er have an end ; 
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That my gifts will descend, like sunshine and rain, 
E'en on those who deserve not one favour to guin. 
Hereafter I give only what has been earned — 
Some fault must be cured — some improvement discerned. 
You*re a fine fellow, Hal, but 'tis too much your fiishion, 
When matters go wrong, to fly into a passion ; 
To cure this is your stent for the following year ; 
At Christmas, a twelvemonth, again I'll appear." 

" Well, Hal, how do you like your new corres- 
pondent's epistle ?" asked Mr. Moreland, 

" Not much," replied Hal. " I guess the rest 
have all got letters, too, for 1 felt the toes of their 
stockings, and they all rattled with paper. I will 
go and read them mine." 

By this time, however, the children had all 
assembled, and Harry begged to read his letter 
aloud, before they took out theirs, as he said he 
suspected Saint Nicholas meant it as a sort of 
introduction to the rest. As ' he finished, the 
whole group looked rather blank. 

" Well, I don't care what I've got to do," said 
Robert, ^ I know I'll get something from old 
Nicholas another year, by hook or by crook." 

" We had so many presents at thanksgiving," 
rejoined Mary, " that it is really no great matter 
to be disappointed now." 

" Well,"^d Fanny, in a most desponding t<me . 
of voice, '< I never shall get a Christmas present 
if I've got to earn it." 
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" That by no means follows, Fan," said her 
father. " Come, let's see what the good saint says 
to you." 



TO Hiss FANNY. 

My sweet little lady, forgive me, I pray. 

That I make not for you a happier day. 

Your own happy days, now, to make you must learn. 

And this is your way my next favour to earn. 

One word let me virhisper in your little ear, 

Tis a long one, pray mark it, 'tis per-se-vere." 



u 



" Persevere," exclaimed Fanny, somewhat scorn- 
fully — " I wish it had been any other word rather 
than that ; persevere — persevere — it is for ever 
ringing in my ears." 

^' Well, my daughter," said her father, " there 
is a certain method of remedying that evil. Sub- 
stitute the act for the word ; become a persevering, 
resolute little girl, and I'll engage that the disa- 
greeable din will cease. You never hear any one 
admonish your sister Mary to be calm and good 
natured." 

" No, papa, for you might as well admonish the 
sun to shine." 

" Come, Bob," said Mr. Moreland, " now let 's 
have your epistle." 

" I don't much care to read it," replied Robert, 
'' and I think I shall return it unopened. 'Tis a 
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ifaaUif tusiiwss," 1>« cdodnueal, jestingly, " and I 
don't choose to oicouisge St. Nicholas in smk 

*- But in gratitude for bis past favours," rejcon- 
ed Mr. M.. ■* it ia but due to him, to hear what 
be baa to sbt, siul to orerlocJc bis present remias- 
nes." 

" Well, if you think so, sir," said Bob, who ac- 
cordingly opened hid note and read aa follows: 

TO MK. BOBEBT HORELASD. J 

" 1 fbreaCE, >I(uler Bobi, jour dissatisfied look, I 

And muiI make up my mind joor diaplcasutc to brookj " 
But jou fbare wttfa the rest this unlooked tor rcvccse, 
TTiE trne leoHHu oTwliich, MaBter Ha] will rehearse. 
To my clisrmin^ y<'ung friends I've appoinltd a lask, 
And its proper fiilfihiMnt moat earnestly ask. 
You're industrious, good tempered, obliging and kind, 
But in nialters of conscience a little behind — 
Your notions of honour, and fiimess, and truth. 
Not quite nice enough, for so &voured a youth. 
Watch over yourself with most scrupulous care. 
And with light, honest heart, to meet me prepare." 

" I hate preachments," said Robert, aa he con- 
cluded, " and I don't think his saintahip preaches 
any better than the rest of them. I am not at aU 
obliged to him for his sermon." 

" Nevertheless, I hope you will pay some heed 
to it," said his lather. " The most impalataUe 
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medicine is often the most salutary. Come, Mary, 
DOW for yomr epistle — which I presmne contains 
nothing to disturb your humour." 

'< No, sir, nothing to be very unhappy about." 
<^ Oh no," said Robert, ^' I presume St. Nicho- 
las is full of his compliments to her — she neyer 
gets a sermon from any body." 

*< You are mistaken, Robert," said Mary, '' as 
this very document will convince you." 



FOR MISS MARY MOSELAND. 

" To MademoiseUe Serenite 
I have not many words to saj, 
Nor do I fear a frowning brow, 
Because no favour greets you now. 
Qoiet in all your onward course ; 
For every ill there's some resource. 
That course, if uniformly right, 
Would be with every lustre bright 
But suffer me a hint to drop; 
*Ti8 difficult to make you stop, 
I^ now and then, you lose your way, 
In some forbidden path to stray. 
This seldom happens, to be sure. 
But 'tis a fault that you should cure.*' 

" There, Robert," said Mary, " you see that 
I have a sermon as well as you — and, fiirthermore, 
I admit that it is deserved ; so I will try and see 
if I can make a proper appUcation and improve- 
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ment thereof. Since Saint Nicholas addresses his 
sermons to individuals, there is no chance <^ their 
being handed over, as Uncle George says sermoos 
usually are, from one to another, until nobody has 
the benefit of them." 

«* How is that ?" asked Robert. 

" Why he says that when a sermon is given 
out from the pulpit, the man in the nearest pew ' 
hands it ov^r to him who sits behind — he transfers 
it in a similar manner, and so it passes on until at 
length it is handed out of the church, and no one 
has any good of it." 

" Well I think that's just exactly right — just as 
it should be," said Robert. 

" My son," said Mr. Moreland, gravely, " I am 
sorry to hear you speak in that way. A mind 
that is not open to counsel and instruction, and es- 
pecially to religious instruction, has but little 
chance of improvement." Robert submitted to 
his father's reproof in silence, and the whole party 
adjourned to the breakfast room. 

At the door of the chamber, however, they were 
met by the nurse, in quest of Willy's stocking} 
which still hung forgotten. 

" There is no use in taking it down, mammy," 
oaid Robert, « St. Nicholas has a stingy fit upon 
him." 

" I'll venture his slighting my baby," said 
mammy — ^who forthwith produced from the stock* 
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large parcel of bon-bons, to which was at- 
d a slip of paper, containing .the following 



^* Since sugar plums instead of pills. 
May cure a little baby's ills — 
Here they are fi)und — ^but, nurse, be spor^— 
Their use, beliere me, should be rare.** 

the course of the ensuing year Mr. Moreland 
ted himself, with increased assiduity, to his 
ren. Their mother had hitherto been the 
teacher of all except Robert ; who, for the 
^ears past, had attended the village academy. 
IVf . now determined to become her assistant, 

take Robert into the family school. Having 
r entirely laid aside the stAdy of the classics, 
)uld assist him in these departments of. his 
die education, to which, alone, his mother was 
ompetent. 

3w, therefore, either one parent or the other 
nrith the children nearly all the time. When 
)1 hours were over, teachers and pupils regu- 
sallied forth together for a walk, which all 

1 too pleasant to omit ; — apd in the evening, 
harms of conversation, story telling, or loud 
ng, judiciously selected, rendered the parlour 
•e table, at which Mr. and Mrs. M. were al- 
unifbrmly to be found, more attractive than 
>ther spot. 
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Mrs. Moreland was an extremely judicious mo- 
ther, who, in all her intercourse with her children, 
had aimed at the same adaptation of managemot 
to the wants of each, which was now her bus- 
band^s great object ; but even the happiest influences, 
lose, in some degree, their efficacy, by being con- 
tinually exercised — as the strongest medicine be- 
comes powerless in its effect upon the physical 
constitution, in consequence of repeated use. She 
rejoiced, therefore, that in her husband she had 
now so powerful a coadjutor. 

The epistles of St. Nicholas, trifling as they 
may seem, were of positive use in turning the 
minds of the children strongly to the subject of 
improvement in a single particular. But Robeitf 
who had more levity of character, than the rest, 
would probably very soon have forgotten all about 
the matter, had it not been kept in his mind by his 
intercourse with his father, whose endeavours to 
assist him in rooting out old habits, and forming 
new ones, were unremitting. 

In regard to his lessons, he would say to him— 
" Now, Robert, if you have difficulties that you 
think quite insurmountable, don't go to any one 
for assistance but your mother or myself. Let 
your teachers be your only helpers, and then 
they will know exactly how much credit to give 
you for what you accomplish purely by your own 
effoTtB ; and you will receive the only praise that 
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worth haviiig— that which you are conscious of 
serving." 

Robert was the principal errand doer of the 
mily. For the purpose of cultivating in him 
ibits of strict accuracy, his &ther now gave 
m, from time to time, nuHiey to be expended in 
e purchase of little articles wanted in the fiunily 
om day to day ; for which he was usually sent 
the shops. Of this money, he was required to 
)ep an account, and exhibit it, balanced, every 
iturday night. 

Sooa afler this plan was commenced, when the 
x^unt was examined at the close of the week, 
jr. M. 'found one item thus recorded : " Twenty- 
re cents borrowed by Robert to pay an old debt, 
r which he had been repeatedly dunned." 
" Why, my son," said Mr. Moreland, " how 
ine you to borrow without asking leave ? That 
quite a new kind of borrowing to which the 
ttder is not a party." 

" Why, father," replied Robert, " you know 
>u give me a York shilling a week — when I get 
o. 5. (the mark for a perfect lesson) for all my 
3sons — and though I do not usually earn the 
bole shilling, I always get some portion of it, 
id in time should certainly be able to pay you." 
" That won't do, my son," said Mr. M., " and 
)u must contrive some way to discharge the debt 
once." 
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" Won'l you tnisl roe iheo, sir 1" 

" No, my boy, sioce you took the money 
out consulting me, I do Dot think it best." 

" What shall I do then, sir?" 

" I don't know — you must contrive for 
«lf." 

Robert looked somewhat troubled. " I 
borrow of Harry, or the girlal" he asked. 

" I had rather you would not. The evil 
in contracting a debt, which you had no nu 
paying, and it will be only removing it a 

" Then I must sell something to them." 

" That would be better.'* 

" But what, if I have nothing that t\v 
buyr 

" Tia your own concern — manage it in tl 
way that you can." 

After a good deal of perplexity, Rol 
length produced a favourite toy — the on 
poseable article he had that either of the el 
would be likely to buy, especially as, joB 
they were arc all saving their money for a 
object. He offered it to Harry for the s 
wanted — twenty-five cents, though it was » 
great deal more. 

Hal immediately said — " Why it's W' 
great deal more than thai, Robert, I am su 
ought to have more than that : but, then, ! 
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nt it — for I am saving all the 'money I can for 
nething else. Besides you ought not to sell it 
• so little.'' 

<' I can't help it,*' said Robert, mournfully, ** L 
ist seU it for what I can get — and I shall be 
id if you will take it at that price." So, to oblige 
i brother, Hal consented, and Robert was thus 
abled to pay his debt to his &ther. 
^ Let this be a lesson to you, my son," said 
r. Moreland, as he received the money. << You 
ow I do not grudge you this petty sum, but it is 
fcter to inflict this tri&ing pain and trouble upon 
u now, that you may be saved greater trouble, 
>m a similar source hereafter." It mu a lesson 
Robert, and he did not so(hi forget it. 
One day, Mr. M. overheard a di^[Mite between 
)bert and Harry upon the subject of some nuts, 
le nuts were originally Robert's, but he had 
^en a part of them to Harry. There being but 
e hammer to be found, it became a bone of con- 
itioQ. Hal had the right of possessi<»i, but Bob 
lintained, by way of enforcing his claim to it, 
at he was the oldest, that he could crack the 
itest, and besides, that as he had given the nuts 
Hal, it was no more than fair that Hal, in re- 
m, should yield up the hammer to him. Harry 
xild probably have done so, but by this time his 
mper had become violently excited«-«aid he was 
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in DO slate of mind to liaten either to 
penuasion. 

At length Robert exclaimed — " Well, 1 li 
otK thing — if you won't let me have the hami 
you shan't have the walnuts," aiid he fotci 
mndfl good hia word. 

JuBl at this crisis their father appeared, e 
after reprottching Harry for not yielding up til 
hammer in the first instance, remonstrated » 
Robert upcm the impropriety of recalling hia g 
•' Having aciiially given the walnuta to Harry, I 
son," said he, " they are no more yours tl 
they had never belonged to you. You muat bl 
a better understanding of the rights of pro 
As for you. Master Hal, I am sure that if jwl 
temper had not had the mastery of you, your na- 
tural sense of propriety, and your consciousness of i 
obligation to your brother, would have led you to 
admit his claim, and to seize the opportunity of 
obliging him by yielding up the hammer at once. 
You are always wishing to grow up a man, that 
you may become your own master ; but your own 
master I fear you will never be. That temper of 
yours is your master, and a hard master. The 
more you obey, the more you must obey — not in 
doing right, but in doing wrong." 

Both the boys acknowledged in silence the jus- 
tice of their father's reproof. Harry yielded up 
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the hammer — ^Robert, the mits; and so the affiur 
ended. 

Mr. Moreland introduced a yariety of games, 
idiich formed no inconsiderable part of the amuse- 
[Dents of the children. Almost every evening, 
ifter the usual routine of reading and other mis- 
sellaneous employments, was finished off with 
lome game. By playing in the most honourable 
nanner, and setting an example of scrupulous ad- 
lerence to all the rules of the game— which was 
laturally and easily followed by the other three 
children — Mr. Moreland so(hi led Robert into the 
same track. Example is by fiur the best teacher, 
and Mr. M. was (^opinion that the amusements of 
children, as well as their serious pursuits, constitute 
I part of the process of education in which either 
idrtuous or pernicious principles may be strength- 
ened by habit. Of course he thought it necessary 
that some degree of parental vigilance should 
extend to them in their hours of play, as well as 
It other times. 

In the reading which Mr. Moreland selected for 
\ part of every evening's entertainment, he had 
[instant reference to the moral, as well as the in- 
tellectual improvement of his children. It was 
aot difficult to find in history, in biography, and 
in books of travels, eminent examples of those 
idrtues in which one or another of his children 
were particularly deficient — and striking exhibi- 
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limu of the ill conBequcDces resulting from a 
of them. Tbe applicalioa of these esamplesmi! 
of couree left to tbe children (hemselvea, and 
fatlier vras v&ea both amused and gratified at 
r«lereDC«5 to them, and roiDarks upon them. 

Irving'e Life of Columbua, Franklin's Tra«ili 
and the Life of John Led.vard, were special &■ 
vtKirites ; and under the judicious guidance (« 
their father, ihcy became very fond of histoty. 

" Well, Fan," suid Robert one evening, " if 
some good genius (lad nut ctjutinually whisperad 
that disagreeable word persecere into Cohimbirf 
ear, we should perhaps have had some other alwd- 
ing place on the earth than " Columbia's happy 
land," and the Indians might still hare been ^• 
ing tlie game of hide and coop with the people a 
the old world. Those old forests were grand 
hilling places — especially since they had the » 
for a wall." 

" Yea," rejoined Mary ; " and if the same word 
had not operated like a apell upon Captain Fnnk- 
iin, hie bones woidd have whiteoed in the ssxnnaS 
the dismal northwest." 

" By the by, Fanny," said Hal, " 1 wmder h<W 
you would have answered for Ledyord's wife, hall 
she been to accompany him. He replied, yon 
know, when asked how socm he could he read; to 
set off for Africa — ' To-morrow morning:' " 

" I'll tell you," said Bob, " how Maiy woiM 
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roceeded had she been Mrs. Ledyard. In 
i place she would have begged for a few 
delay. These being granted — ^when the 
nute had arrived, and it was time to em- 
he would have said, ' 111 come presently, 
and pretenUy the c^p would have sailed off 
t her." 

3t quite so bad as that," replied Mary 
umouredly. 

Emother occasion Robert and Harry were 

together of the academy, and of the two 

ho were said to be rivals for its first ho- 

ell, I don't care," said Robert, " who de- 
it most ; I hope Harry Morgan wcmH get 
ize, and that Charles RusseU wiU, for Har- 
served me many a bad turn, and Charles 
I good one. I, for one, should vote for 
s, whether he is the best scholar or not." 
un afraid, Charles," said Mary, " that you 
Qot make a very impartial judge. You re- 
T the anecdote that papa was reiuiing to us 
^ristides lately ?" Robert had forgotten—* 
y repeated it as follows : — Aristides being 
Q a case between two private persons, one of 
eminded him that he had once been injured 

other — thinking in that way to bias his^ 
jnt. But Aristides replied—* My business 

the wrong he has done to thee — ^for it is 
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' not tnjf cause but thine, thai I am called n 
judg«.' " 

"That," said Harry, "U almost as goodly 
the Btory of Sir Thomas Moore. Don't you » 
member that a man who had a suit before bini 
thinking to bribe him, made hire a preseDtof tw 
silver flagons — which he immediately ordered to bl 
filled with some of the best wines in hia cellar— 
and sent them bock, with the message thai he 
was veA" happy to oblige the man — and that B 
aoon as they were empty, they should be fillel 
■gain. O that was too good !" 

But nothing that his father read to him e 
made so deep an impression upon Harry's mind «l 
a little Memoir of Lieut. Gamage, selected fiW 
a fijreign periodical. He was a young officer** 1 
most honourable character, and of hunuuK, bene- 
volent feelings ; one of those who win the afftc- 
tioua of all with whom they associate. At the 
age of twenty-seven he was appointed first lieu- 
tenant in one of his British majesty's ships, and 
was very much beloved by the crew. It happuted 
that at a time when he had the command, the 
ship's carpenter proSered a complaint against Ser' 
jeant Lake belonging to the same ship— who had 
behaved to him, his superior, in a most mutinoaa 
and violent manner, and threateited to beat him. 
The lieutenant, having a partiality for Lake, in- 
flicted upon him a much slighter penalty thaa ha 
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i would have iixmrred in the due course of 
, by requiring him to walk the quarter deck 
lis musket shouldered. This order, how- 
he Serjeant, in the most insulting manner, 
i to obey. Mr. Gramage, ^uaged at seeing 
thority set so completely at defiance, in pre- 
of the whole ship's company, ran below for 
)re, but not with any intoiticxi to use it, ex- 
y YfBY^oi intimidating the rebel. When he 
ed, he found Lake had so fiir complied as to 
he musket in his hand. Mr. 6. struck it 
is sabre, and ordered him to walk about, 
seeing that he shouldered his musket, and 
x>ut to comply, he restored the sabre to its 
jrd, and turned to walk away. But at that 
noment the refractory serjeant threw his 
t on the deck, and swore a violent oath that 
old not obey. Mr. G. then became infuriat- 
d losing all self command, thrust at Lake 
is sabre. The weapon took an unfortunate 
on, and inflicted a mortal wound, 
hing had been farther from his intention 
uch a result, but he could not recal the fatal 
and was obliged to pay the penalty with his 
One of his last requests was, that he might 
ied by the side of Lake. Previous to his 
ion, the whole ship's company begged for a 
f his hair, and when a part of them took 
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leave of him, and gave an account of their lait ifr 
terview to the rest, all melted into tears. 

Harry's tears flowed too, and he exclaimed, 
with some indignation, <' I do not think it was it 
all fair to punish Lieutenant Gamage for what Iw 
did not mean to do. He was a very kind wan, 
and I am sure he had reason enough to he angiy 
with that abominable fellow that would not mind 
him. The serjeant got well paid for it, I*m §^ 
of that." 

" Lieut. Gamage was not glad of it,** replied 
Mr. Moreland. << He bitterly repented the fiital 
deed, not because it exposed him to punishment, 
but because it was such a wrong done to the 86^ 
geant. Besides, my dear boy, you must recollect, 
that the kindest heart in the world is an insuffi- 
cient security against the commission of crime, on 
tlic part of a man who has so little command of 
liimself. Such violent excitement of temper is a 
temporary madness, which makes a man a dan- 
gerous nieml)er of society — and the injury to the 
serjeant was tlie same, whether it proceeded from 
an unguarded impulse, or dehberate design. It 
was an uncontrolled temper that occasioned both 
the rebellion of the serjeant, and the unpremedi- 
tated revenge of his olHcer ; and on this occasion 
two lives were sacrificed to its indulgence.'' 

Little Fanny, with her father's assistance, im- 
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proved a good deal in the course of the year. He 



very careful not to assign her any lessons or 
amployments which he was not quite sure she 
could accomplish with a proper degree of resolu- 
tion, and never yielded to her tears, or complaints, 
or denpair. The ambition of the children (not 
.tlieir rivalry) was stimulated, by marks carefully 
kept in a record book, designating the merit of 
their lessons. No. 5. signified a perfect lesson. 
No. 4. a good lesson. No. 3. a pretty good lesson. 
No. 2. a bad lesson, and No. 1. a very bad lesson. 
There were also similar marks for behaviour. 
Every time Fanny cried or fretted over a lesson, 
the full number of marks under this head was re- 
duced by one ; and besides, her &ther succeeded 
in convincing her, that such indulgence of her 
feelings very much diminished the chance of her 
reciting well ; as it took up her time, and distract- 
ed her mind. 

All the children were required to get each les- 
son in a given time ; and then, whether it were 
finished or not, to recite, and have their mark 
accordingly. This was to prevent their acquiring 
those lazy, listless habits which children are very 
apt to indulge over their books. 

Of all Fanny's exercises, arithmetic was to her 
the most trying and difficult. One day she had 
a sum which it seemed to her she never should 
accomplish. Though not very intricate it was 
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long aiul required patience. Several timea q 
completely covering her slate with figures, thfl 
suit was found lo be wrong in consequence of ■ 
trivial error in tlie performance — and ab» ■ 
obliged lo re[K9at il, over and over again, day! 
day. At length, however, it was fairly ai " 
plished, and then, but not till then, she bad, 1 
children call, " a good crying spell." 

" That's right, Fanny," said her father, "yoi I 
have suspended your tears until the moment a 1 
success, and now you are perfectly welcome to I 
let them flow freely as you please. Yooares [ 
good girl. Fan," added ho, patting her upon Ife ♦ 
shoulder, "depend upon it you will never have m I 
much trouble with a sum again — or if you fe I 
you will not mind it." ) 

One afternoon the children were all ondeavoui- j 
ing to accomplish their allotted stents at an earlier I 
hour than usual, in order lo be ready for a ride. | 
Fanny's last task was a piece of sewing, which ] 
she commenced in a most doleful tit of despoD- , 
dence, perfectly sure, she said, that she should 
not get it done. Of course her thread knotted, 
and her needle unthreaded, and being in an impa- 
tient frame of mind, she was imabled to surmount 
these accumulating difficulties. At length she 
yielded to her feelings, aa she had not done before 
in a long time, and cried outright. 

It happened that her father had been the week 
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L before, in Hartford, where he saw Julia Brace, the 
r dea^ dumb, and Uind girl. <^ Now my dear 
! Fbmiy," said he, " listen to me. The poor un- 
I fartonate girl whom I told you 1 saw at the Hart- 
fird asylum, has no eyes to see with, and how do 
you think she threads her needle at all? She 
1^ does it with her tongue, to which both needle and 
\ thread are applied. When I saw her at her sew- 
' ing, lor she is almost ccMistantly occupied with her 
! needle, and is a very neat sempstress, 1 waited un- 
til slie came to the end of her thread — on purpose 
to witness what seemed to me the difficult and 
wonderful operaticm of threading the needle in the 
way I have mentioned. On this occasion, she 
made repeated attempits that were unsuccessful. 
This, we were told, was unusual, and owing to 
her embarrassment at the consciousness of being 
watched by numerous spectators. At length, 
when it seemed hopeless. Fan, what do you think 
she did? Do you suppose that she cried, and 
gave up in despair ? I will tell you what she did — 
she just quietly laid down her needle, until she 
had rested — ^then resumed her attempt, and suc- 
ceeded immediately. Was not this better than 
crying and fretting?" 

Mr. M. then went on to relate several more 
anecdotes of this interesting creature, until Fanny 
was quite surprised to find herself at the end of 
her work. It was not necessary for him to remind 
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ber thftl sinca Julia Brace, without other ai 
incc llian the setine of feeling, had conquered 
(btiicultiea nf learning to sew — of threading 
UnthrcniJing, of joining ends, and fitting * 
luccly, it ill became a little girl in full posses 
of allhcrfoculties, to cry over a piece of work; 
dcr any circumstaiKes. A great impresaion 
also produced upon Fanny's mind, one even 
by on account which her Cither read aloud ol 
ioteresling institution for the blind. We cai 
here enter into the details, but must content I 
■elf with advising those of our young reader! 
Any such there are, who, like Fannvi yield ea 
to discouragements, to seize tlie first opportu 
for visiting asylums where the blind, and the i 
and dumb are taugbl, — and where they may U 
a lesson far more valuable and importaDt than 
ever studied in a school book. 

My limits will not permit me further to a 
my little history, by an account of the var 
modes of discipline which Mr. Moreland f< 
Decessary for Harry— -or which Harry found 
cessary for himself, in order to subdue his pasf 
ate temper. Sometimes a soft answer tu 
away his wrath; sometimes a word in so 
averted the coming storm ; occasiwtally a 1 
ridicule thoroughly mortified him — and still i 
the serious displeasure of his &ther, which, 
couae he loved him dearly, be dreaded more 
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hing human, would put him for a time eflec- 
j upcm his guard. All these together, how- 
would have heen of little avail, had he not 
I strong determination in his own mind to 
jer his bad habits. 

le thing, too, was strictly required of his bro- 
and sisters — but especially of Robert, who 
3ularly needed the restraint, viz : that they 
d never teaze or irritate Harry unnecessarily, 
ust for their amusement. This, their &ther 
:hem, was akin to the pleasure taken in vari- 
oethods used to enrage an animal, in order to 
him cm to fight with fury, 
twelvemonth passed away, and Christmas 
ince more arrived. Of course the anticipated 
n of St. Nicholas was .much talked about, 
here were long and frequent discussions as to 
-obable results. The row of stockings again 
ured, and as before, nothing was found in 
: but a scrap of paper. The hopes of the 
g expectants revived, however, when on read- 
hese scraps, they found themselves referred 
large box which stood on a round table in the 
■e of the room. It was a box of white pine, 
h Robert thought did not look very promising; 
ilary reminded him of the leaden casket in 
»lay, which was found to contain the treasure 
had been sought in vain in the gold and sil- 
^askets. 
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The lid of the box bore an inacriptioo to the 
four children, accompanied by a request that it 
should be opened by Mary ; and that after she had 
taken out what belonged to her, the others should 
have their turns according to their ages, in inves* 
tigating its contents. 

The box was found divided into several com- 
partments, each of which was occupied by a sepi- 
rate box. Mary opened that which was directed 
to her,* and the first object that met her eye, was 
a beautiful miniature of her mother — ^her counte- 
nance wearing its sweetest expression. Unde^ 
neath was written in a very delicate hand — 

^ The artist tried his skill, and straight the mother smikd 
Upon the virtuous efforts of her child.** 

Mary's &ce more than reflected the expression 
of her mother's — ^it glowed with delight. " The 
picture does indeed look as if it smiled upon me,'' 
said she, ^^ and I hope it will always wear that 
look, and that 1 shall always deserve it." She 
was so entirely absorbed and satisfied with this 
gift, that she did not think of looking further, un- 
til Harry directed her attention to a little pared 
remaining in the box, which was found to contain 
a beautiful silver pencil, and a memorandum 
pocket-book. These were possibly intended to 
suggest to her the propriety of using all the meani 
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her power, to acquire habits of order and regu- 

Now it was Robert's turn, and he opened his 
the moment permissicm was given. It ap- 
to be quite fiill; but his ardour was some- 
'wiaX checked, when he found one parcel directed 
To the most industrious;" a second "To the 
generous ;" a third " To the most true ;" and 
m fimrth << To the most obedient." 

« TTis plain," said he, « that there is nothing 
fliere for me. Here, Mary," added he, " you must 
: llftFe the first, the second, and third ; but as to the 
^fiwrth, it lies between Hal and Fan; I rather 
think it belongs to Fanny." 

" Why, Robert," said Mary, " why should you 
ikH keep them yourself? 1 am sure you are in- 
dustrious, and generous, and true, and obedient !" 
"As much so, perhaps, as can be expected of 
auch a harum scarum fellow," repUed Robert, 
^* but I cannot pretend to come up to your mark 
in these respects. However, Miss Mary," added 
lie, jestingly, ".you must not imagine that I impute 
to you any great merit on account of these things. 
The fact is, you was started in life on a railroad, 
and can't help going on to perfection, any more 
than an acorn can help falling, or a balloon rising ; 
whereas I am obliged, owing to certain natural in- 
firmities, to hobble on in the beaten track, with a 
limping gait, and lag out of sight behind you. 
4 



(^»en them, if you please." 

EacB parcel was found endoaed in 
lopee, and od the inside of the outei 
written, " Since justice and honour ai 
among the virtues, return this to hin 
been h<mounible enough (o bestow il 
seemed most due." 

The gifts were accordingly returned 
pleasure than they had been received, a 
found himself in poBse3si<Hi of a misc 
burning glass, a beautifid knife, and a b 
men. 

Fanny'a box was the only one tha 
qipendoge of a lock. It was a lock < 
and difficult construction, and there wc 
directions on the lid how to open it. ^ 
allowed to perform this office but herseb 
long time it baffled all her skill, while 1 

tors looked on with nnmA immttimiv. 
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iomplished sempstress, a copy of '< The Pearl" 

that year, and a box of paints. 
Fanny was congratulated upon the success of 
r rese€ux^hes, prosecuted under such difficulties ; 
1 Hal, without waiting for a signal, proceeded, 
examine the contents of the last remaining box. 

was a good deal dismayed at finding it appa- 
itly filled with nothing but saw-dust — but Mary 
enraged him to hope that something very pre- 
us might be found buried in the saw-dust, by 
oinding him that diamonds are sometimes 
shed from sand. The box being a fixture, he 
3 obliged to dip out the saw-dust. At length 
> bottom of the box was visible, and still no trea- 
e appeared. Tears filled Harry's eyes, but he 

not fly into a passion : his heart had almost 
ed him, when some writing was discovered on 
» bottom. 

<I verily believe," said Robert, "that St. 
cholas thinks himself a great poet." 
IVf r. Moreland smiled. 

Harry brushed away the dust, and read the fol- 
i^ing couplet: 

** If to this point your coolness last? 
Touch the spring, your trial 's past/* 

He accordingly touched a spring which had 
herto escaped observation— 'the false bottom 



r^ 
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yielded, and in the CMicealed depths of the 
were found a purse of steel net- work containing I 
bright golden pockel-piece — a small priDfing; 
— a little box of tools — and a grand wl 
knife. 

Nothing could be more amusing than the 
taneous and entire change of expression 
Hal's countenance exhibited. He gave sevend 
leaps, clapped his hands, and shouted for joy. 

" Well, my children," said Mr. Moreland, who 
had watched the whole acene with greal interest, 
" has St. Nicholas redeemed himself in your esti- 
mation '!" 

" St. Stephen has," replied Robert, with a know* 
ing nod. (Hia father's name was Stephen.) 

" Yea, and I lio|>e ne shall bo always his meet 
grateful and faithful votaries," said Mary, throw- 
ing her arms around her fether'a neck. Her ex- 
ample was followed by the other children — and to 
the whole party the day proved better than even a 
Merry Christmas- 
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THE SHELL GATHERERS. 



Comb hither, dear children ! and tell me, 1 pray, 

Why you wade in the water so deep ; 
Why thus you keep braving the white dashing spray. 
Which Boenu as if striving to wash you away. 

And yoor fihunes in its boeom to keep. 

Oh ! Tentnre not thus near the loud roaring wave. 

Which no mercy, no kindness will show. 
Ill deep rolling billow will soon be your grave, 
And not \t from its power could your innocence save, 
If one 1 too &r in you should go. 

Ilien, come ! come away I climb yon high beetling clifiT, 

Where you safely your sport may pursue. 
And the fisherman mark, as he rows his light skiff. 
Now riding the billows, now sinking as if 
He for ever was lost to the view. 

Oh I ask us not, lady, to come from the sands, 
And no more with the billows to strive ; 

For know, by the labour of these little hands. 
Our dear sister Rosalie, there, as she stands, 
Gets the money to feed us all five. 
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Ill that sei, now so bright nith the beams fi-om the 

Our &tljer ood brother were diowit'd ; 
Asd oar mother, whea Ihej two wero goDe, with & 
Laj down on hor pillow, In radnesB to die^ — 
And DOW aho ia in the cold ground. 

Awl wliBt could poor KoBjJie do lo End food 

For sD nt&ny poor children aa we ? 
Were we not to strive to asBial all we could. 
Even alie, tliough so carerul, eo gentle, and good. 

Would sorrow and want onlj sec. 

Bat wc gather up shells, and she lakee them to thai 

Who uro goDorona and rich, in the town ; 
'riien our dear baby eistcr we watch wliilat she goat 
And t)ic mane; atie gets bays our Ibod uid our clot! 
And at night we lie thaofefully down. 

Then ask us no longer to go on the banks. 

And wander no more on the sands ; 
For dangers attend on all agea and ranks, — 
But whilst doing our dat;, we offer God thanke, 

And resign ourselveB into his liands. 
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THE LOST AND FOUND. 



Charles Morton was a very pleasant boy. 

He was almost always smiling; and when any one 

[ asked him a question, he replied readily, and in 

a cheerful tone. He was seldom out of temper at 

home, and was very kind to little Caroline, his 

baby sister. His first object when he came from 

[ school, was to take her in his arms, and amuse 

^er. When she first attempted to walk, he would 

patiently and tenderly guide her feeble footsteps. 

Charles Morton was fond of going to school, 
^d respectfid to his teachers. They called him 
^ good boy, and yet he had one sad fault. He 
^ould sometimes disobey his parents when he was 
Out of their sight. He would say to himself, they 
«re away, and will not know it. This was very 
Mrrong in him, because they took great pains to 
teach him the fear of God, and that the all-seeing 
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eye was ever upmi him, both in the darkness and 
in the light. So the sin was far greater in him 
than in a child who had not been so well instructed. 

Near his home was a beautiful river, very broad 
and deep. It ran swiftly, and emptied into the 
sea, which was not fiur distant. Large boys, and 
those who were expert in swimming, sometimes 
bathed there. But Charles had been strictly for- 
bidden ever to go into the water. His parents 
had explained to him the danger which a child of 
nine years old would incur in a tide so > strong) 
and had confidence in his promise to obey their 
commands. 

But he was so un&ithful as often to take off his 
shoes, and step into the river. Tlien he grew 
fond of wading, and ventured to stay in a long 
time. Then, as one evil step always leads to 
another, he desired greatly to swim. He wish- 
fully watched those who were thus amusing 
themselves, and finally dared to join them. This 
he did more than once. But he was not happy; 
his conscience reproached him for deceiving his 
parents. Had he gone and confessed his &ult to 
them, and promised amendment, he would have 
been at ease ; yet he continued to disobey, and to 
conceal it. 

One afternoon in summer, his school was dis- 
missed at an unusually early hour. Now, thought 
the poor, deluded boy, I can have a fine tiooe to 
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•wim, and get home before I am missed. He 

kad long been in fear lest his companions would 

inform his Either of his disobedience ; so he decided 

to go al(Mie. He ran some distance from the vil- 

[ iBge, to a secluded spot where he had never seen 

Ua associates go. He threw off his clothes, and 

flmiged in. For a little time it was pleasant to 

Urn; for he had practised swimming so frequently 

18 to feel at ease in the water. But he was not 

vware of the depth of the river; and the swifl 

current was bearing him &rther and faster than 

he desired. The tide was driving on violently, 

and he found that he was unable to resist it. He 

beat the water with his feet and hands, but to no 

purpose. He shouted and cried until his throat 

was dry, and his strength almost gone. Then he 

floated along, like a poor, uprooted weed, with the 

Waters roaring louder and louder in his ears. 

The idea of drowning, and being eaten by fishes, 

was frightful to him; and he bitterly bemoaned 

his sin, in disobeying his kind and good parents. 

In his quiet and happy home, his mother ^vas 
expecting his return. She had prepared for him 
a bowl of bread and milk; and little Caroline, 
creeping to the door, continually called out, 
"Tarle ! dear Tarle !" But the sun disappeared, 
and Mr. Morton came home, and nothing had 
been seen of Charles. They sought out his com- 
panionsy — they had not seen him since school. 
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They hastened to the places where he had be 
accuslonied to play, W nothing was to be foa 
of bim. The neighbours assembled, and west ( 
with the father in search of hia lost son. In I 
course of the night, bis clothes were discovei 
ID a remote spot near the river''s brink. Fp 
ihe depth and swiftness of the current, they gl 
bim up for lost, and sympathised in the distresf 
the agonised parents. There was bitter mount 
in Charles Morton's home that night. Wo 
and months passed away, before little Carol 
ceased calling "Tarle! dear Tarle !" — and 
added to the affliction of the bereaved parenlt 
remember, that their son, in disKibeying it 
commands, had forgotten their lessons of tn 
and the fear of God, But while they w 
bemoaning him, and searching for his body, 
was not dead. He had been discovered, w' 
&intly struggling against the tide, and taken 
by an Indian canoe. It was a long time aflei 
was rescued, before he came to his senses, t( 
able, to give any connected account of bim: 
Then, how was he shocked at finding hint 
alone with two huge Indians ! He shrieked, 
begged to be taken home ; but they paid no at 
tion to his cries, and proceeded on their voyi 
They wrapped him carefully in a blanket, 
offered bim some parched com, but he could 
eat. The boat tossed roughly upon the deep 
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and the moon rose high, and shone long before 
they drew near to land. Stupified with terror, 
they carried him in their arms to a low hut, and 
gave him to an Indian woman. 

<<What have you brought?" said she, as she 
loosened the blanket from his shivering form. 

^^A white papoose," replied the hoarse voice 
cf the man. Poor Charles looked up with a cry 
of horror and despair. The woman gazed ear- 
nestly in his face for several minutes. 

" He is like my son that I buried," she said, — 
and folded her dark arms around him. She kindled 
a fire, and warmed him, and dried his dripping 
locks, and rubbed his chilled limbs, and set her 
best food before him ; — ^but he turned away, for 
he was sick at heart. She laid him in the coarse 
bed of her dead child ; and he sobbed himself into 
a deep, long sleep. 

It was late in the following day when Charles 
opened his eyes. Who can describe his distress ? 
No parent's voice to cheer him, no little sister to 
ding about his neck — nothing but a rude hovel, 
and strange, dark Indian faces. <' Take me home, 
take me home!" he exclaimed, and, hiding his 
fece in the bed, wept bitterly. The red-browed 
woman pitied him, and would gladly have giyea 
him comfort. She brought him the coarse gar- 
ments of her dead son, and he was obliged to put 
them on, for he had no other. She, with her 
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husband and father, were the sole inhabitants of 
the hut, and of this lone sea-girt island. Seveial 
small rocky islands surrounded it ; but they were 
partially hidden at high water. Charles felt very 
desolate, when he walked around, and saw no |X)of 
except the one where he had lodged. He begged 
in an agony of tears that he might return to his 
parents. 

'' When we again go so far in the boat, we will 
carry you," said the men. But their manners 
were so grave and stem, that after a few days he 
almost feared to urge them, lest they should be 
angry. Every night, after he had retired to 
sleep, the woman said to her husband — 

"He will yet be contented. We must keep 
him. He is to my heart like the aoa that is lost. 
His beautiful blue eye is not so wild as when you 
brought him. When he sleeps, I love to look 
upon him. His quiet breathing is like mu&dc to 
my ear." 

She took him with her to gather the ru8h0s 
with which she platted mats and baskets — and 
showed him where the solitary bittern made her 
nest — and how to trace the swift steps of the 
heron, as, with whirring wing, half-spread, it 
hasted through the marshes to the sea. And she 
taught him to know the herbs that stanch the 
flowing blood, and bring sleep to the sick-— and 
the roots which contain the spirit of health; fixf 
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she said, "The knowledge of nature* will give 
ease to his heart." At first she brought him 
flowers, but she perceived that they made him 
sad, — ^for he had been accustomed to cull them 
for little Caroline, who delighted in flowers. So 
she passed them by, blooming in their wild 
recesses, and instructed him to climb where the 
grape hung its airy clusters, and to find the oyster 
in its watery nook, and to gather the green ears 
of the swelling maize; for she trusted that in 
industry he would find content. And she gave 
him a choice bow and arrows, ornamented with 
brilliant feathers, and encouraged him to take aim 
at the birds that sang among the low branches. But 
he shrank back at the thought of hurting the 
warbler, and she said^- 

" Surely the babe of the white woman is not in 
spirit like his red brother. He who sleeps under 
the turf was happy when he bent the bow, and 
foUowed his father to the chase." 

Charles spent many lonely hours in watching 
the sails as they glided over the white-crested 
waves. He hoped they would bend their course 
to this island, and that then he should be conveyed 
to his home. Sometimes he fancied that they 
were approaching it; and would stand on the 
extremity of the shore, and shout and make 
signals. He did not consider that an object so 
diminutive as himself would not be regarded at 
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such a distance, and that the vessels could have 
no motive to incur the danger of passing a rocky 
and obstructed channel, to visit a group of almost 
barren islands, where but a single poor hovel was 
visible. 

When the chill of early autumn was perceived, 
the woman invited Charles to assist her in gather- 
ing her little harvest of Indian com, and separating 
its golden ears from their investing sheath. Yet 
he went sorrowfully, for he was ever thinking of 
his own dear home. Once the men permitted 
him to accompany them on a short fishing excur- 
sion ; but he wept and implored so violently to be 
taken to his parents, that, frowning, they forbade 
him to go any more in the boat. They told him 
that, twice in a year, they performed a voyage up 
the river, to dispose of the articles of their manu- 
facture, and to purchase necessary stores. They 
should go when spring returned, and would then 
restore him to his home. So the poor little boy 
perceived that he must try to be patient and quiet 
through that long, dreary winter, in an Indian 
hut. 

The red-browed woman ever looked smilingly 
upon him, and spoke to him with a sweet, fond 
voice. She wished him to call her mother, and 
did all in her power to promote his comfort. 
Ailer the promise of her husband and &ther had 
been obtained to take him home in the springt 
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Charles felt his mind more at rest, and endea- 
voured to be useful and agreeable to those from 
whom he had received so much kindness. He 
worked diligently, as his strength and skill per- 
mitted, on the mats, baskets, and brooms, with 
which the boat was to be freighted. Two baskets, 
which were intended as presents for his mother 
and Caroline, he took great pains to decorate with 
the bright'' colours which were obtained from the 
juices of plants. 

The Indian woman often entertained him with 
stories of her ancestors. She spoke of their dex- 
terity in the chase, of their valour in battle. She 
described their war-dances, and the feathery 
lightness of their canoes upon the wave. She 
told of the gravity of their chiefs, the eloquence 
of their orators. She related instances of the 
firmness of their friendship, and the terror of 
their revenge. She mentioned the respect with 
which 'the young men treated the aged, and the 
afi^tion with which bereaved mothers sometimes 
adopted the prisoner into their family, in place of 
the son they had lost. She spoke of their hospi- 
tality, their gratitude, their deep and tender love 
for the graves of their fathers. 

" Once, this whole land belonged to our nations, 
and no white man dwelt in it, or had discovered 
it. Their ships had not found the way over the 
wide waters, to dispossess the red man of his 
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hunting-fields. Now our race ore few Btid & 
They are elrongera in ihe land that was e 
their own. Tliey turn from ibeir fathers' 
and hide with the panther among tlie fore| 
The forests fell before the axe of the y. 
and they are driven thence — we know nol wbd 
No voice asks aller them. They fade away! 
the misl upon ihc hills, and are forgotten 

Charles wepl at the plaintive tone in which ■ 
epoke of the sorrows of her people. He said, 4 
will pily and love the Indians as long a. 
For they saved me from the waters when 1 wai J 
drowning, and will carry me again to my dear 1 
parents." 

Sometimes during the long storms of winteTi 
he would tell them of the Bible, in which he bud 
loved to read; and repeat the hymns and chapleis 
which he had learned at the Sunday school. Then 
he regretted tliat he had nol learned more when il 
was in hia power, and that he had ever grieved 
his teachers. He found that these poor ludians 
were not able to read, and wished to instruct 
them, but he had no books. 

" Oh !" he would exclaim, " that I had now but 
<me of those books, which I used to prize so little 
when I was at home." 

He did all in his power to teach them what he 
himself knew ; and they attentively listened to 
every word. He told them of God, and added^ 
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" He is a good God, and a God of truth ; but 1 
displeased him when 1 disobeyed and deceived my 
kind parents.'' 

At length Spring appeared. When little Charles 
heard the song of the earliest birds, his heart 
leaped for joy. Every morning he was up early, 
and ran out to see if the grass had not grown 
greener during the night. Every hour, he longed 
to remind the men of their long-treasured promise. 
^But he saw that they looked displea^d if he was 
impatient ; and that the brow of his Indian mother 
became each day more sad. 

The appointed period arrived. The boat was 
laden with the products of their industry. All 
was ready for departure. Charles was about to 
take an a^^tionate leave of his faithful Indian 
mother. 

"I will go also," said she, — and they made 

room for her in the boat. The bright sun was 

rising gloriously as they lefl that lonely island. 

Through the whole voyage, she held the boy 

near her, or in her arms, and spoke not. Birds 

were winging their way over the blue sea, and 

after they entered the river, poured forth the 

clearest melodies from shore and tree, — ^yet 

still she spoke not. There seemed a sorrow at 

her breast .which made her lips tremble, — but 

her eye was tearless. Charles refrained to give 

utterance to the joy that swelled at his bosom, for 
5 
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he saw she was unhappy. He put his ami round 
her neck, and leaned hi^ head on her shoolder. 
At the approach of evening, they drew near the 
spot where she understood she was to part with 
him. Tlien Charles said eagerly, — 

<< Oh ! go home with me to my father**s house. 
Yes, yes — come all of you with me, my dear, good 
))eople, that all of us may thank you together, for 
having saved my life, and taken care of me." 

" No," she answered, with a low and sorrowful 
tone ; " I could not bear to see thy mother fold 
thee to her bosom, and to know that thou weit 
mine no more. Since thou hast told me of thy 
God, my prayer has been lifted up to him night 
and day, that thy heart might find rest in an 
Indian home. But all is over. Henceforth my 
path and my soul are desolate. Yet go thy way 
to thy mother, that she may have joy when she 
rises up in the morning, and at night takes rest.'' 

Her tears fell down like rain as she embraced 
him, and they lifted him upon the bank. And 
eager as he was to meet his parents and his 
beloved sister, he lingered to watch that boat as it 
glided away. He saw that she raised not her 
head, nor uncovered her face. He remembered 
her long and unvarying kindness, and prayed God 
to bless and reward her, as he hastened over the 
well-known space that divided him from his native 
village. ' 
i 
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His heart beat so thick as almost to sufi^ate 
him, when he saw his father's roof. It was 
twilight, and the trees where he used to gather 
apples were in full and fragrant bloom. Nearly- 
breathless, he rushed in at the door. His father 
was reading in the parlour, and his eye turned 
coldly on him. Charles had not considered that 
he was so altered in dress and appearance, as not 
to be easily recognised. 

But his mother shrieked. She knew the blue 
eye, that no misery of garb could change. She 
sprang to embrace him, and fainted. It was a 
keen anguish to him that his mother thus should 
sufier. He observed that she was much thinner 
than when he lefl her, and that she was dressed in 
mourning. While they laid her on the bed, little 
Caroline ran into his arms. As he kissed her, he 
whispered, " Remember, God sees, and punishes 
the disobedient." The mother recovered, and 
stretched out her pale hands to draw him from 
his father's bosom. 

" Father, mother," said the delighted boy, 
" forgive me." Both assured him of their love, 
and his father, looking upwards, said — 

" Qod, I thank thee, that this my son, who was 
dead, is alive again, — that he who was lost, is 
found." 

li. H. S. 

Hartford, 1833. 
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Mt Maker ! I know not the place of thy home, 
If 'tis earth, or the sky, or the sea ! 

I only can tell, that wherever I roam, 
I still find a fiither in thee ! 

I feel that, at night, when I go to my nest. 
Thy wings all aromid me are flmig ; 

And peaceful I sleep while the down of thy hreast 
Is o*er me, as mine o*er my young. 



And, when in the morning I open my eye. 
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ThjTvoice, with the notes that can only be thine, 

A music 'tis gladness to hear, 
Pours through the green boughs of the oak and the pine, 

And comes sweet and soft to my ear. 

And, many a time hast thou past between me 

And the arrow that aimed at my heart. 
When, though in a form that my eye could not see, 

I feel thou hast parried the dart. 

I find thou hast plenty for me and for mine — 

That all things declare thou art good. 
As I drink from drops on the grass and the vine. 

And gratefully gather my food. 

My Maker, thy pinions are ever uniurled. 

With brightness no changes can dim ! 
My Father, thy home is all over the world ! 

Thou 'It hear, then, thy Robin's low hymn ! 
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THE QUAKER GIRL. 



BY UI88 LESLIE. 



i 



" Mother," said Clementine Selbuiy one morn- 
ing, as she stood near the window, taking cff her 
bomiet and cloak, after her return from dancing- 
school, " how I should hate to be a quaker!" 

Mrs. Selbcry. — ^You express yourself with for 
too much vehemence, Clementine. The word 
haie is too strong to be used by a young girl, on 
any occasion whatever. But what makes you 
think of quakers just now ? 

Cle3ientixe. — Because 1 this moment saw 
Mrs. Doveridge pass by, leading a little girl in 
each hand, and her eldest daughter following her 
with two more, all on their way home from what 
they call Fifth day meeting. Now, I should dis- 
like to see my mother wear a stiff brown rattinet 
gown, a plain book-muslin handkerchief, with a 
grey silk one pinned over it, a little tight cap 
without either lace or ribbon, a close black booiiBtt 
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and a iirab-coloured cloth cloak with a narrow 
collar. Oh! how different from your beautiful 
French silk coat, and your elegant hat trimmed 
with blond and feathers. 

Mrs. Selbuby. — Her eldest daughter Edith is 
certainly a very pretty girl. 

jCle^ieivtine. — It is a pity, then, that she 
should be disfigured with that brown cloth coat, 
and that plain white silk bonnet. And then to 
see all her younger sisters with the same sort of 
brown cloth coats, and little Leghorn bonnets 
without a single bow on them — ^nothing but a 
band round the crown, and strings of plain white 
ribbon. How can they bear to be drest in such a 
manner? How different from me, in my white 
beaver bonnet, and my pink merino cloak lined 
with white silk ! What a miserably dull life they 
must lead ! To think that they have no music or 
dancing, no balls, — and that they jiever go to the 
theatre. How I should dislike to live with 
quakers ! 

Mrs. Selbury. — I am afraid, Clementine, if 
your prejudice against quakers is so great, you 
must give up your expected visit to, Philadelphia, 
notwithstanding that your father has almost pro- 
mised to take you with him next week, when he 
goes thither on business. 

Clementine. — It would be dreadful to me to 
give up my jaunt to Philadelphia. But cannot I 
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td a drab-coloured cloth cloak with a narrow 
»llar. Oh! how different from your beautiful 
rench silk coat, and your elegant hat trimmed 
ith blond and feathers. 
Mrs. Sei^itry. — Her eldest daughter Edith is 
eitainly a very pretty girl. 

pLE3i£]N~nN£. — It is a pity, then, that she 

should be disfigured with that brown cloth coat, 

md that plain white silk bonnet. And then to 

see all her younger sisters with the same sort of 

farown cloth coats, and little Leghorn bonnets 

without a single bow aa them — nothing but a 

knd round the crown, and strings d plain white 

libboQ. How can they bear to be drest in such a 

manner? How difierent from me, in my white 

beaver bonnet, and my pink merino cloak lined 

with white silk ! What a miserably dull life they 

must lead ! To think that they have no music or 

dancing, no balls, — and that they jiever go to the 

theatre. How I should dislike to live with 

quakers ! 

Mrs. Selbury. — I am afraid, Clementine, it' 
your prejudice against quakers is so great, you 
must give up your expected visit to. Philadelphia, 
notwithstanding that your father has almost pro- 
"Jised to take you with him next week, when he 
goes thither on business. 

CLE:ttENTiNE. — ^It would bo dreadful to me to 
give up my jaunt to Philadelphia. But cannot I 
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be there without living among quakers? I 
sure all the people of Philadelphia are not wl 
they call Friends. 

Mrs. Selbvry. — When your fiither was lastil 
that city, his old acquaintance, Mr. En&woid^ 
(who is a very plain quaker, and conforms is 
every respect to the primitive manners of iM 
sect,) made him promise to bring his eldeit 
daughter with him the next time he came ti 
Philadelphia, and to allow her to stay at his housa. 
He wished your fiither also to be his guest, but he 
prefers taking up his residence at a hotel, accord 
ing to his usual custom when he is from home 
Therefore, if you go to Philadelphia at all, you 
place of abode must be at Mr. Emsworth's. 

CLE3IEXTINE. — Then I believe I would rathe 
not go. 

Mrs. Selbury. — Very well, your sister wi 
be happy to tal^e your place. 

Clemets'tine. — Still, I have a great desire i 
visit Philadelphia, particularly as 1 have nev< 
been there in my life. Every one calls it a bea 
tiful city ; and it is said to have more comfor 
and conveniences than any place in the Union. 

Mrs. Selbury. — I certainly would advise y< 
to avail yourself of your father's kind offer, and 
Mr. Emsworth's equally kind invitation. 

Clemextixe. — Well, 1 would certainly mal 
great sacrifices for the sake of seeing a place 
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which I have heard so much. I believe I will 
go, dear mother, notwithstanding the quakers. 
Has Mrs. Emsworth any children? 

Mrs. Selbury. — Only one, a daughter about 
sateen. 

CLEMEivnNE. — ^And I am fifteen. However, 
though there is so little difference in our ages, I 
do Dot expect that she will be any thing of a com- 
|)amon to me. But I will \xy to get on with her 
as well as I can. 

In about a week afler this conversation, Cle- 
mentine and her father lefl their home at Balti- 
more, and set out for Philadelphia, where they 
arived at ten o'clock in the morning. When they 
landed from the steamboat, they found Mr. Ems- 
worth waiting to receive them, with his carriage, 
a large, plain, olive-coloured coach, with no other 
ornament than an E. on each door ; it was driven 
by a black servant in a quaker dress. 

They sopn arrived at Mr. Emsworth's house, 
a large, substantial, old-fashioned mansion, with 
an air of- the most perfect comfort and conve- 
oieoce, and which had been built by his grand- 
&ther. The mahogany furniture in the family 
sitting.room was nearly black with age, but it 
^M in complete order, and so poUshed by frequent 
'ubbing, that you might see your face in it. The 
*A was covered with dark brown chintz, and had 
* ^wrge and very sofl pillow at each end. The 
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BE she contrasted it in her mind 

carpet, morocco chairs and 

and marble pier-tables in her 

parlours; not to mention the 

in superb gilt frames, the bronze 

lamps in the recesses, the French 

with gilding, the chandeliers 

the centre of the ceilings, and the 

|that decorated the mantel-pieces of 

was her home. But she was 

by Mrs. Emsworth and her 

she could not but reproach herself 

a single thought like ridi- 

>ber simplicity of their house and 

rorth was remarkably handsome; 
»lexion, of the purest red and white, 
perfect health. She had intelli- 
ly with long black lashes ; she wore 
hair parted on her forehead with- 
I, and its luxuriant length behind was 
otthed round her comb. Her teeth 
as ivory, and her smile the most beau- 
can be imagined. Her figure was 
> good that corsets (which she had 
i) could not have improved it. She 
the day of Clementine's arrival, in a 
of dark grey merino, made as plainly 
but fitting her exactly ; and her collar 



portion of her time to the improveme 
mind, she ha4 acquired as much knon 
information as is geoeraUy found in ym 
of twenty-five; and (hough her modesty : 
withheld her &om expressing her o] 
taking a conspicuous part in convers) 
listened with such a look of intelligen 
was easy to perceiTe she was by no nx 
rant of the subject under diacussion, w 
might be. 

Soon afler the arriyal of Clementii 
Emaworth said to her, "When thou 
ciently wanned thyself, I shall be glad i 
thee to thy chamber, that thou mayest 
ra^ thyself from thy traveUing dre^" 
tine instantly accepted Lydia's oSar, 
conducted by her to a very commodious t 
with curtains and chair covers of dim 
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s, and arranged them in the bureau and 
'obe. Bj the time thi^ was accomplished, 
irge eight-day clock on the landing place of 
tair-case struck one, and* Lydia came up to 
ict the stranger to the eating room. The 
r (to which* Mr. Selbury had been invited) 
very abundant and admirably cooked; and 
lessert had been made by Lydia, on whom 

business g^ierally devolved. Never had 
tentine seen such fine puff-paste, or tast^ 
exquisite sweetmeats. 

ler dinner, her &ther went back to his hotel, 
ig made an appointment to meet a gentleman 
) on business. Mr. Emsworth repaired to his 

in Market street ; and the -ladies returned to 
larlour. ]^rs. 'Emsworth took her knitting, 
ia resumed her sewing, and Clementine seated 
3lf at the window, that she might see what 
passing in the street. She had a very erro- 
s idea that in presence of quakers all conver- 
n on gay subjects was interdicted, and she 

much surprised when Mrs. Emsworth and 
ia, with the kind and considerate feeling that 
Dguishes their sect, encouraged her to con- 
B on topics, that, being familiar to her, they 
•osed would give her the most pleasure to talk 

In a short time Clementine became herself 
3ctly at ease with both mother and daughter, 
found herself relating all the particulars of a 
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juvenile bnll at which she had made coib ot^^ 
compoL^iyi shortly before she li?fl Baltiniorei.^^l 
, describing a new piay she liad seen tbera^^l 
praccdiog auliunn ; nor iid a single disappra^H| 
remark from either of her auditors remind 4H> 
' tliat audi amuacDicntd ware not aaactioDed l>y^L 
society of Friends. B 

Al tea, which took place at a very .early bowBi, 
and which was made by Mrs. Emsworth her«iH| 
(i( bright tea kettle boiling all the time <SiA| 
cfaaiing dish beside her,) the table was covs^ft 
with a clciui clotii beautifully white and fine, I^H 
eet out with several different relishes, two m^| 
plates of excellent buckwheat cakes, and a hud^l 
of buns made by Lydia. Clementine saw ^^H 
slie should live well during her visit, a prospS^H 
by no means displeEising to a girl uf fitleen. V 

Ailer tea, Mr. Emsworth, drawing out om oTil 
the little mahogany brackets from the side of iht I 
fireplace, set a candle and sntiflbrs upon it, slid 1 
read aloud to the family (who were at work round I 
a large aland) a very amusing tour in Europe, 
recently published. 

Next morning, the weather being remarkaldy 
fine and. mild, Mrs. Emsworth and I.ydia wm^ 
with Clementine to see West's celebrated pictuie 
of Christ healing the sick, in the bouse built by 
the citizens of Philadelphia for its recepdon. 
Clementine at first thought it veiy strange to viat 
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LC places unaccompanied by a gentleman. 

-was not then aware that a quaker bonnet is 

ndered a sufficient evidence of respectability, 
a sufficient safeguard against impertinence; 

that escorted by a quaker female any lady might 
Lvel unmolested from one^end of the Union to the 
ofher. 

At the first glance of West's picture, Clemen- 
&ie did not' think she should like it, but her 
companions explained it so well, and pointed out 
its beauties with so much natural taste and feeling, 
tiiat though they stayed near two hours, she was 
•orry to leave it.* They afterwards went through 
the hospital, which Clementine thought the most 
perfectly neat place she had ever seen, and she 
particularly admired the manner in which the 
floors were sanded in borders and flowers. Slic 
could not, however, suppress a smile at the statue 
of William Penn in the hospital garden, and it is 
certain that the quaker habit appears to no advan- 
tage in bronze or marble. 

"Thou art amused," said Mrs. Emsworth to her, 
as they came away, " at the quaint and formal 
appearance of the founder of Philadelphia, and I 
believe that a statue to look well should always be 
enveloped in a mantle or some sort of loose drapery 
that will hang in fine folds : for instance like the 
marble effigy of Benjamin Franklin, over the door 
of the City Library, that I pointed out to thee as 
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" MoTHEH," said Clementine Selbury one morn- 
ing, aa she stood sear the window, taking ofi" her 
bonnet and cloak, aflor her ralum from dancing- 
school, " haw I should hale to be a qunker I" 

!Mns. Selbcey You express yourself with far 

too much vehemence, Clementine. The word 
kate is too strong to be used by a young girl, on 
any occasion whatever. But what makes you 
think of quakers just now 7 

Clemejn-ti»£. — Because 1 this moment saw 
Mrs. Doveridge pass by, leading a little girl in 
each hand, and her eldest daughter following her 
with two more, all on their way home from what 
they call Fifth day meeting. Now, I should dis- 
like to see my mother wear a stiff brown rattinet 
gown, a plain book-mualin handkerchief, vrith a 
grey silk one pinned over it, a little tight cap 
without either lace or ribbcffi, a close black b(»inet, 
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and a iirab-coloured cloth cloak with a narrow 
collar. Oh! how dififerent from your beautiful 
French silk coat, and your elegant hat trimmed 
with blond and feathers. 

Mrs^ Selbusy. — Her eldest daughter Edith is 
certainly a very pretty girl. 

JZ^LEMENTiNE. — It Is a pity, then, that she 
should be disfigured with that brown cloth coat, 
and that plain white silk bonnet. And then to 
see all her younger sisters with the same sort of 
brown cloth coats, and little Leghorn bonnets 
without a single bow on them — ^nothing but a 
band round the crown, and strings of plain white 
ribbon. How can they bear to be drest in such a 
manner? How different from me, in my white 
beaver bonnet, and my pink merino cloak lined 
with white silk ! What a miserably dull life they 
must lead ! To think that they have no music or 
dancing, no balls, — and that they iiever go to the 
theatre. How I should dislike to live with 
quakers ! 

Mrs. Selbury. — I am afraid, Clementine, if 
your prejudice against quakers is so great, you 
must give up your expected visit to. Philadelphia, 
notwithstanding that your father has almost pro- 
mised to take you with him next week, when he 
goes thither on business. 

Cle3Ientine. — It would be dreadful to me to 
give up my jaunt to Philadelphia. But cannot I 



that city, his old acquaintance, Mr. Em 
(who is a very plain quaker, and confo 
every respect to the primitive manners 
sect,) made him promise to hring his 
daughter with him the next time he c 
Philadelphia, and to allow her to stay at his 
He wished your fiither also to be his guest 
prefers taking up his residence at a hotel, 
ing to his usual custom when he is fron 
Therefore, if you go to Philadelphia at a 
place of abode must be at Mr. Emsworth's 

Clementixe. — ^Then I believe I would 
not go. 

Mrs. Selbuey. — Very well, your sist 
be happy to take your place. 

Clementine. — Still, I have a great d 
visit Philadelphia, particularly as 1 hav< 
been there in my life. Every one calls it 

^'"'1 f^tftT • orkH if ia cmi/4 irt InQXTCk mnfCk t* 
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which I have heard so much. I believe I will 
go, dear mother, notwithstanding the quakers. 
Eas Mrs. Emsworth any children ? 

Mrs. Selbury. — Only one, a daughter about 
sixteen. 

Clemeivtine. — ^And I am fifteen. However, 
though there is so little difference in our ages, I 
do not expect that she will be any thing of a com- 
panicm to me. But I will try to get on with her 
as well as I can. 

In about a week afler this conversation, Cle- 
mentine and her father Jefl their home at Balti- 
more, and set out for Philadelphia, where they 
arived at ten o'clock in the morning. When they 
landed from the steamboat, they found Mr. Ems- 
worth waiting to receive them, with his carriage, 
a large, plain, olive-coloured coach, with no other 
ornament than an E. on each door ; it was driven 
by a black servant in a quaker dress. 

They sopn arrived at Mr. Emsworth's house, 
a large, substantial, old-fashioned iliansion, with 
an air of- the most perfect comfort and conve- 
nience, and which had been built by his grand- 
father. The mahogany furniture in the family 
sitting-room was nearly black with age, but it 
was in complete order, and so polished by frequent 
rubbing, that you might see your face in it. The 
sofa was covered with dark brown chintz, and had 
a large and very sofl pillow at each end. The 



ments were large and curious shells, and 
feshjoned china flower-jars. On each si< 
fire-place were small mahogany bracket 
by means of a little brass knob, could b 
ii> and out of the wall, and were extreme! 
nient to hold a candle for one person t< 
sew by in the evening. Near each of th 
a large and well-cushioned arm chair. J 
the recesses stood a book-case, stored 
excellent selection of books ; in the otb 
china closet, with cellarets under it, Uke 
a sideboard. The colours of the car] 
simply green and black, and the figure v( 
and neat. The curtains were of brown 
with a binding of the same colour, and n 
and unlike the generality of window 
were evidently intended for use rather 
ornament. Cushions of the same more 

on the Olfi-fp«:llir»r»*arl moVirtrroriTr r>liQii*a • 
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-M the funuture, as she contrasted it in her mind 
■ with the Brussels carpet, morocco chairs and 
■W BC&8, silk curtains, and marble pier-tables in her 
=■ Other's splendid parlours; not to mention the 
■ looking-glasses in superb gilt frames, the bronze 
* figures holding lamps in the recesses, the French 

(time-pieces covered with gilding, the chandeUers 
suspended from the centre of the ceilings, and the 
degant vases that decorated the mantel-pieces of 
the mansion that was her home. But she was 
received so kindly by Mrs. Emsworth and her 
daughter, that she could not but reproach herself 
for having entertained a single thought like ridi- 
cule of the sober simplicity of their house and 
habits. 

Lydia Emsworth was remarkably handsome; 
and her complexion, of the purest red and white, 
denoted the most perfect health. She had intelli- 
gent blue eyes, with long black lashes ; she wore 
her dark brown hair parted on her forehead with- 
out any curls, and its luxuriant length behind was 
simply wreathed round her comb. Her teeth 
were white as ivory, and her smUe the most beau- 
tiful that can be imagined. Her figure was 
naturally so good that corsets (which she had 
never worn) could not have improved it. She 
was drest, the day of Clementine's arrival, in a 
high frock of dark grey merino, made as plainly 
as possible, but fitting her exactly ; and her collar 
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was of the most transparent book-muslin, ¥rith a 
nicely plaited frill of the same. 

The age of Lydia Erasworth was only sixteen; 
but having read a great deal, and devoted a large 
portion of her time to the improvement of her 
mind, she ha4 acquired as much knowledge and 
information as is generally found in young ladies 
of twenty -five ; and though her modesty frequently 
withheld her from expressing her opinion, or 
taking a conspicuous part in conversation, she 
listened with such a look of intelligence that it 
was easy to perceive she was by no means igno- 
rant of the subject under discussion, whatever it 
might be. 

Soon afler the arrival of Clementine, Lydia 
Emsworth said to her, "When thou hast suffi- 
ciently warmed thyself, I shall be glad to conduct 
thee to thy chamber, that thou mayest disembar- 
rass thyself from thy travelling dress.'* Clemen- 
tine instantly accepted Lydia's o&dTj and was 
conducted by her to a very commodious apartment, 
with curtains and chair covers of dinoity, and a 
toilet cover most carefully quilted. This room 
was also warmed with an excellent fire in a 
Franklin stove ; and, like the parlour, it was most 
carefully guarded against draughts. It was replete 
with comforts, and on a hanging shelf were bcodb 
very interesting books. 

Clementine changed her dress, unpacked her 
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j^ (Mies, and arranged them m the bureau and 

f mrdrobe. By the time thi^ was accomplished, 

If the large eight-day clock on the landing place of 

the stair-case struck one, and' Lydia came up to 

OQoduct the stranger to the eating room. The 

dinner (to which- Mr. Selbury had been invited) 

was very abundant and admirably cocked; and 

the dessert had been made by Lydia, on whom 

that business g^ierally devolved. Never had 

Clementine seen such fine puff>paste, or tasted 

such exquisite sweetmeats. 

After dinner, her father went back to his hotel, 
having made an appointment to meet a gentleman 
there on business. Mr. Emsworth repaired to his 
store in Market street ; and the -ladies returned to 
the parlour. ]^rs. 'Emsworth took her knitting, 
Lydia resumed her sewing, and Clementine seated 
herself at the window, that she might see what 
was passing in the street. She had a very erro- 
neous idea that in presence of quakers all conver- 
sation on gay subjects was interdicted, and she 
was much surprised when Mrs. Emsworth and 
Lydia, with the kind and considerate feeling that 
distinguishes their sect, encouraged her to con- 
verse on topics, that, being familiar to her, they 
supposed would give her the most pleasure to talk 
of. In a short time Clementine became herself 
perfectly at ease with both mother and daughter, 
and found herself relating all the particulars of a 
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juvenile boll at which she had made (xae oi the 
compapy, shortly before she left Baltimore, and 
describing a new play she had seen there the 
preceding autumn ; nor did a single disapproving 
remark from either of her auditors remind her 
that such amusements were not sanctioned by the 
society of Friends. 

At tea, which took place at a very .early hour, 
and which was made by Mrs. Emsworth herself, 
(^ bright tea kettle boiling all the time oo a 
chafing dish beside her,) the table was covered 
with a clean cloth beautifully white and fine, and 
set out with several difierent relishes, two large 
plates of excellent buckwheat cakes, and a basket^ 
of buns made by Lydia. Clementine saw that 
she should live well during her visit, a prospect 
by no means displeasing to a girl of fifteen. 

Afler tea, Mr. Emsworth, drawing out one of 
the little mahogany brackets from the side of the 
fireplace, set a candle and snuffisrs upon it, and 
read aloud to the family (who were at work round 
a large stand) a very amusing tour in Europe, 
recently published. 

Next morning, the weather being remarkably 
fine and. mild, Mrs. Emsworth and Lydia went 
with Clementine to see West's celebrated picture 
of Christ healing the sick, in the house built by 
the citizens of Philadelphia for its reception. 
Clementine at first thought it very strange to visit 
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public places unaccompanied by a gentleman. 
Sbe was not then aware that a quaker bonnet is 
omsidered a sufficient evidence of respectability, 
and a sufficient safeguard against impertinence; 
and that (escorted by a quaker female any lady might 
travel unmolested from one^end of the Union to the 
other. 

At the first glance of West's picture, Clemen- 
tine did not' think she should like it, but her 
companions explained it so well, and pointed out 
its beauties with so much natural taste and feeling, 
■that though they stayed near two hours, she was 
sorry to leave it.* They afterwards went through 
the hospital, -which Clementine thought the most 
perfectly neat place she had ever seen, and she 
particularly admired the manner in wtich the 
floors were sanded in borders and flowers. She 
could not, however, suppress a smile at the statue 
of Wilham Penn in the bospital garden, and it is 
certain that the quaker habit appears to no advan- 
tage in bronze or marble. 

"Thou art amused," said Mrs. Emsworth to her, 
as they came away, " at the quaint and formal 
appearance of the founder of Philadelphia, and I 
believe that a statue to look well should always be 
enveloped in a mantle or some sort of loose drapery 
that will hang in fine folds : for instance like the 
marble effigy of Benjamin Franklin, over the door 
of the City Library, that I pointed out to thee as 
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we passed. And the habit of Friends, as worn in 
the time of Charles the Second, wa3 perhaps still 
less becoming than it is now. Still, I would not 
wish that this statue were otherwise, for it has 
the merit of truth, and gives us an idea of William 
Penn as he really look^. It is not a great ipaiiy 
yq^irs since a few persons were still alive who had 
actually seen him." 

«< Seen William Penn!" exclaimed Clementioe, 
" is it possible ?" 

" Yes," rephed Mrs. Emsworth, " and I myself 
have often seen an old woman named Barbara 
Niebuhr, who recollected the ^first landing d 
William Penn, at which, time, as she said, she 
was sixteen years old. She had been brought to 
America by her patents, who were Germans, and 
had accompanied some Swedes that formed a 
settlement on the western side of the Delaware, 
a few iniles below what is now Philadelphia. This 
woman, as is oflen the case, had a perfect recol* 
lection of the most striking events of her early 
life, while her memory could not retain the occur- 
rences of later times. For many years she bM 
cakes and molasses candy at a stall in Chesaut 
street, near the steps of the Bank of North Ame- 
rica, and I have oflen in my childhood laid out a 
cent with her. Afterwards she sat in market 
with herbs, and continued in that occupation the 
remainder of her life. When a century old, she 
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9 thou mayest suppose, the appearance of 
le age. Bhe was bent neariy double ; her 
lad long since been entirely gone, and her 
as as white as snow. Afterwards her hair 
06 out, and grew again, perfectly black, and 
>ling that of a young person. I saw her 
Qtly afler the second growth of her hair. 
;h poor in iq>pearance, she was said to have 
3d some money. She lived in a very M 
inous house in one of the alleys, and finally 
n consequence of a very severe hurt she 
ed from the staircase felling with her. Dr. 
ley visited her when he was first in Phila- 
%y and published an account of her in one of 
iwspapers. He heard from her own lips a 
)tion of the arrival of William Penn and his 
s, and of the wilderness, then inhabited only 
lians and wild animals, and which is now an 
t and populous city." 

nentine said she could scarcely realise the 
the square in which they were now walking 
f been a savage forest in the memory of any 
but recently dead, and that chestnut, walnut, 
, and pine trees should have grown in places 
occupied by ranges of handsome houses, 
g straight and regular streets whose length 
d almost interminable. But Lydia reminded 
f the great number of towns beyond the 
lany, where, only twenty or thirty years 
6 



county, who, when very young men, hac 
horseback from Pennsylvania to South 
at a time when the best road through tfa 
of the country was a pathway in the woo 
had been travelled only a few years. *! 
was called the K. L. road, and was first 
by a German from Lancaster, who, 
himself to find his way back, had with 
marked the trees on one side of the wa' 
for Lancaster, and on the other side wi 
Karolina, She also told of her great gi 
Wilson having purchased a large trac 
about forty miles from Philadelphia, of i 
for a brass kettle and a blue jacket well 
with bright buttons. And the tract of "v 
soon became a fine farm. 
{ Clementine was so well pleased with 
panions on their visit to West's painting 
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on and overload thy memory by showing thee 
x) many places in rapid succession. What thou 
sest will interest thee more, and dwell longer on 
tiy remembrance, if thou hast time to examine it 
troperly, and leisure to think upon it afterwards, 
lefore thy mind is diverted to some new object." 

Clementine acquiesced, recollecting that when 
the had visited her aunt and uncle at Washington 
he preceding summer, they had in one morning 
leen all over the capitol, the president's house, 
he navy yard, and every show place in the city ; 
lod had gone in the afternoon to Mount Vernon 
iDd the Falls of the Potomac. The consequence 
VBs that she had no clear idea or satisfactory 
ecollection of any one of these places. 

Early in the afternoon, a quaker lady and her 
wo daughters brought their sewing, and came to 
ake tea with Mrs. Emsworth. They were all 
'ery intelligent persons, and there was much 
»leasant conversation, though they knew nothing 
»f the fashions, and never went to balls, plays, or 
^ncerts. 

The visit to the hospital being mentioned, their 
ruest, Mrs. Orwell, related several anecdotes of 
William Penn and his companions, which she had 
leard when a child from her grandmother, whose 
ather had come over with them in the ship Wel- 
»me, in 1682. Mrs. Orwell then requested 
Liydia Emsworth to repeat Roscoe's beautiful 
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lines on William Penn's Tree. These ' 
were aent by the celebrated Mr. Roscoe of Liw* 
pool to Dr. Rush of Philadelphia, in return for 
inkstand made from a piece of the wood of the I 
elm of Kensington, which memorable tree, (und 
which William Penn made his treaty with t 
Indians,) was blown down one night in a vidul' 
tempest, during the last war, year 1812. 

Lydia, in a clear and distinct voice, recited, 
with much taste and feeling, the following beauti- 
ful stanzas, which, as they are less generally known 
than they deserve to be, we shall present to our 
readers without fiirther introduction. 



1 



WILLIAM PENN'S TREE. 

From clime to clime, from aliorc to shore, 
Tiio wor.ficnd raia'd hia hateful jcU, 

And 'midet the Btotm that realms deplore, 
Penn'a honour'd tree of concord fell. 

And (ifthat tree, that ne'er again 
Shali apriug'B reviving inflaence know, 

A reiie o'er the AUantic main 
Wiia Bent— the gift of foe to foe. 

But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia's aky. 

Though ev'ry branch be now deeay'd. 
And mil its ecatlei'd leaves be dij, — 
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Yet 'jnidft this relic's sainted space, 
A health-restoring flood shall spring, 

In which the angel-form of Peace 
May stoop to dip her dove-Uke wing. 

So once the staff the prophet bore, 

Bjr wond^ing eyes again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore. 

And bud afresh with foliage green. 

The'witherM branch again shall grow. 

Till o'er the earth its shade extend ; 
And this, the gift of foe to foe, 

Become the gift of jfriend to friend. 



Next momiDg, soon after breakfast, an aged 
female quaker brought her knitting, and came to 
spend the day at Mr. Emsworth's. She was 
immediately installed in one of the cushioned 
arm-chairs, in the warmest comer. Lydia brought 
a footstool to put under her feet, and the greatest 
attention was paid all day to her comfort. She 
wajs ccdled Neighbour Markley. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Emsworth's carriage was 
prepared, for the purpose of giving Clementine an 
opportunity of seeing the water works at Fair- 
mount. Mr. and Mrs. Emsworth accompanied 
her, and Neighbour Markley was taken with 
them. Mr. Emsworth explained to Clementine 
the powerful yet simple machinery that furnished 
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the wliole city of Pbilade^iluii with an sbuodinl 
■ad nenr-faitiiig EUpply of excellent water ; asi 
dbe ms ddigbted trilh tbe beauty of the plaM, 
and the taste and oeatn^s of ihe buildings. 

After their return to Iobh, Neighbour MariJej 
talked of gcaug home, but the &mily ina^ted on 
ber etaying to tea. CoSee was made on purjiose t 
for her, aa Mrs. Emsworth said she knew Neigh- 
bour Markley preferred it ; and whea she departed, 
Lydia gate her a little basket of cakes to take 
home with her- 

Notnitbstasding Xeighbour Markley's remiB- 
etrances, aad declarations that an old woman lite 
her had nothing to fear in walking alone after 
dark, Mr. Emsworth insisted on escorting her W 
her dwelling, that she might have his arm (o sup- 
lion her, as the pavement was somewhat slippery 
with snow. 

Clementine had thought to herself all day that 
Neighbour Markley must be a rich relation, from 
whom the Emsworth lamily expected a large 
legacy. She thus accounted for their great atten- 
tion to the old lady, and she began to think that 
quakers were not more disinterested than other 
people. What was her surprise to find from 
something which was said, that Neighbour Mark- 
ley was an inhabitant of the Walnut street alms- 
house, and that Mrs. Emsworth frequently bought 
from her herbs and plants, and that she took in 
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quilting and knitting. This poor woman was very 
good and very intelligent, and she was frequently 
invited to spend a day with the Emsworth family, 
to hreak the m<»iotony of her usual life, and to 
give her an opportunity of enjoying many things 
that she could not obtain in her own residence. 
'< Certainly," thought Clementine, <« quakers are 
good people." 

A few days after, Lydia Emsworth, followed 
by the servant man, loaded with a large basket of 
provisions ready cooked, went to the alms-house 
to make a new gown for Neighbour Markley, car- 
lying with her the stuff. She stayed all day, cut 
out the gown, and with the old woman's assistance 
completed it by nine o'clock in the evening. The 
next morning Lydia commenced making a quaker 
black bonnet, which Clementine understood was 
for another inmate of the almshouse. 

<< How did you learn to do all these things?" 
said Clementine. 

^<I was three months with a mantua maker, 
and six weeks with a bonnet maker," replied 
Lydia, ^' that I might acquire some knowledge of 
the art of making gowns and bonnets, which 
knowledge will be usefiil to me in case I should at 
some future time live in the country, or be so 
situated as not to have it in my power to employ 
others to work for me." 
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**l believe," said Clementiiie, ^you aj 
to a pastry school." 

** I did," answered Lydia. 

<<But how," enquired Clementine, *<< 
find time to learn mantua making, bcmnet i 
and pastry?" 

^ You must recollect," replied Lydia, 
have never learned music, dancing, or an} 
ornamental needle work, and that, as 
plainly, very little time is sufficient for i 
sewing. Therefore I have always had 
leisure to cultivate such acquirements 
Improved in our society." 

The more Clementine saw of the En 
fiunily, the better she liked them. Ne 
people milder tempers or kinder hearts, ax 
were people more perfectly happy. I 
company, Clementine felt a disposition 
pleased with every place they visited, a 
every thing they showed her. They tool 
the museum, to the asylum of the deaf an( 
and in fact to all in the city that was worth 
eitcepting, of course, places of public di^ 
and Clementine found that it was oossibl 
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her," said she, ^do you think this ball 

/ery different from those I have been at in 

re?" 

" replied Mr. Selbury, "not very dif« 

3n," said Clementine, " I believe I will 
going, out of respect to Mr. Emsworth's 
as I am a guest in their house, and 
do not approve of bells." 
im very glad," said Mr. Selbury, "that 
m to feel so much delicacy towards them ; 
r are so liberal in their (^pinions respecting 
toms of other sects, and so disposed to 
H)ple of every denomination the privilege 
ing for themselves, that I am convinced 
U not ofifer the slightest objection to your 
) the ball to-morrow evening." 
n sure they will not," replied Clementine, 
from that, Lydia will ask me to describe 
to her afler I come home, for she knows 
rive me pleasure to talk about it. But as 
they will be rather better pleased if I do 
I will stay away, and not tell them of the 
) I have made. And it will be no great 
J, for I anticipate a very pleasant evening 
J, as some of their friends whom I particu- 
:e are to drink tea here to-morrow." 
V days after, however, Clementine's reso- 
as not proof against an invitation from her 
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fiither to accompany him to the theatre, t 
new and attractive melodrama, and a very 
Me farce. None of the Emsworth &mi 
the smallest hint of disapproval. Tea w 
pared at a still earlier hour than usual, tfa 
Selbury and his daughter might take theii 
fortably, without fearing all the time thi 
would get to the theatre too late to see th< 
mencement of the play ; and next momii 
mentine amused them highly by her very an 
account of it. 

For several days, Lydia Emsworth had 
with the family as usual, only joining tl 
meals, or for a short time in the evening 
when Clementine went out, Mrs. Emswortli 
teered to be her companion, instead of 
Clementine, at last, expressing much rcj 
their now having so little of Lydia's co 
enquired if she was indisposed. 

" No," replied Mrs. Emsworth, " thou se 
always at table ; but she has a particular ( 
tion which she cannot pursue as she wishes, 
in her own room." 

And this was told to all Lydia^s friend 
they enquired for her; but ncme, howevc 
mate, were invited to go up to her ch 
This very much surprised Clementine, whc 
considerable share of curiosity, and who 
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Jtie hurt that Lydia did not ask her to come to 
heat room, and sit with her. 

She at first supposed that Lydia was engaged 
with an unusual quantity of mending or patching ; 
but then she recollected that the mending was 
iaoe regularly every Wednesday, and therefore it 
was improbahle that so much should have accu- 
mulated as to make it necessary for Lydia to 
demote her whole time to it ; and she wondered 
what sort of work it could be that was not admis- 
siUe to the parlour, or even to the dining room. 
At last she thought she had guessed exactly. 
'< I suppose Lydia is quilting ?" said she to Mrs. 
Emsworth* 

"No," replied Mrs. Emsworth, smiling, "we 
always do our quilting in the sunmier, when the 
days are long." 

Clementine then recollecting that she had heard 
some of the quaker ladies talk of making rag car- 
pets, by sewing together slips of old cloth, she 
concluded she had certainly guessed the mystery, 
and that Lydia was undoubtedly making a rag 
carpet for the kitchen floor. She did not, how- 
ever, like to mention this new conjecture to Mrs. 
Emsworth, and she soon found it erroneous, by 
accidentally discovering that the kitchen carpet 
was new, and had only been brought home from 
the weaver's a few weeks before ; and she learned 
also that the cutting and sewing slips of cloth was 
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a busiDe93 tliat, like quilting, only went on ia th^ 
summer, amoDg methodical people. 

Clemcntiiie waa again at a loss, and do oM 
seemed disposed to gratify her curiosity, in BfiU 
of the hints which ehe could not avoid droppi^ 
One morning, the father of Mis. Emsworth, a fint 
venerable looking old farmer, arrived &om itH 
country, and Lydia was immediately sent foi 10 
come down and see her grandfather Wilson, 
came instantly ; the meeting was very a^ctioDate 
on both sides, and Clementine, finding that Ljdia 
was likely to remain some time in the parlour, 
determined to avail heraelf of an opportunity she 
had long been watching for, and, by slipping into 
Lydia's room during her absence, she hoped to be 
able to satisfy her curiosity. 

She accordingly (taking her book with her as if 
she was going to read in her own apartment) 
glided on tiptoe into Lydia's, and looked about for 
some traces of her friend's mysterious occupation. 
She saw on the bed a new shirt, on which Lydia 
had evidently been sewing the ruffle. The linm 
and cambric were of the most exquisite fineness, 
the shirt was made in the newest fashion, and the 
frill had half a dozen little tucks along the edge, 
scarcely broader than a thick thread of cotton. 
Nothing could surpass the exquisite neatness of 
the work. 

Clementine's perplexity was now greater thnn 
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She knew that Mr. Emsworth wore no 
yaffles on his shirts, neither did any of the rela- 
of the femily ; and this shirt was evidently 
intended for a poor person. She knew not 
'wfaat to think. Why Lydia should choose to 
QQGupy herself in this manner, and with such 
vtremitting industry, — ^why it should be kept a 
irofoond secret by the family, was to Clementine 
t subject of the greatest amazement. 

She still held the shirt in her hand, when, to 
her shame and confusion, the door opened, and 
Lydia appealed. Clementine started, and let fall 
the shirt ; and Lydia stood motionless with sur- 
prise that Clementine^s curiosity should have led 
her to take such dishonourable means to penetrate 
the secret, and with regret that her little mystery 
should be discovered. She did not, however, 
speak, and Clementine hesitated, faltered, but 
could frame no apology, and at last burst into 
tears. Lydia then advanced, took her hand, and 
placing a chair for her, said kindly, — ^^ Sit down, 
dear Clementine, and compose thyself." 

It was a \oQg time before Clementine could find 
utterance, and at last she said — ^^ Oh ! Lydia — I 
do not expect you to forgive me— so kind as you 
have been, and for me to make such a return for 
all your goodness as to steal secretly into your 
room to find out what you have been doing for the 
last three days." 



da3rs I have been in the practice of 
some one of the servants should happ 
in and see it.'' 

"Oh!" exclaimed Clementine, "I 
than the servants. I do not believe ai 
would have done so mean an act as I 
been guilty of." 

She was still crying when Mrs. 
Altered the room, and immediately sa 
it be unpleasant to Clementine to tell a 
cause of her grief?" 

"Oh!" cried Clementine, "I dese 
humbled, and I toill humble myself." 

"If thou hast committed a fault," 
Emsworth, " the shame is in the act 
not in the confession of it. Neverthele 
art a guest in my house, I hope the 
nothing that is painful or unpleasant to 1 

" Dear, kind Mrs. Emsworth," exck 
mentine, " I feel now as if I cannot b 
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Ifather, I detenniiied to enter her room 
for the purpose of discovering in what 
16 had heen engaged for the lajst three 

ro\i found the ruffled shirt on the bed," 
Emsworth. 

' replied Clementine, <^ and I can ofibr 
for having taken so unworthy a method 
Dg my desire to know what could in no 
rn me." 

," said Mrs. Emsworth, ^' as thy grand- 
dine with us, I wish thee to go down 
his favourite pudding." 
immediately left the room, evidently 
opportunity to escape being present at 
ation which she knew was coming ; and 
; worth, turning to Clementine, said to 
ince thou hast already discovered so 
lust now tell thee the whole. We know 
npstress, in whom we take considerable 
She has recently made up two dozen 
i. gentleman who is said to be very vain 
>us, and apt to talk too much about every 
ing that comes within his knowledge, 
ric for the ruffles was not sent to Marga- 
jr till every other part of the shirts was 
, and she sewed the linen with great 
on account of a whitlow which was 
I her fore finger. By the time the cam- 
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brie arrived, her finger wu ao be 
impossible for ber to bbw at all 
often goes to see her, and carry 
felt much compassion. The shirl 
BooD aa possible, aa the geutlemc 
embark for South America. No c 
could be engaged to finish them, s; 
we know of that lake in work, ha{ 
time to have as much as they c 
Lydia at last delcrmioed to ruffle 
self, knofring that she could do 
exactly accordiiig to the direction 
garet Warner by the gentleman, 
cularly desirous of having the &il] 
By this means they will be done i] 
sooner they are completed the soi 
garet will be paid for them. It n 
Margaret should bring the shirts i 
a few at a time, and take them av 
finished. Of course Lydia does 
business to be made public, and th< 
not sew at them down stairs, a 
wcvld excite curiosity, and cause 
asked ; it being well known that oe 
nor any of her connections wear r 
regret that my eyes are not good 
her. I need not tell thee, my d 
thJLt this little secret, which the 
have discorored, must still remain 
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" Oh! my dear Mrs. Emsworth," said Clemen- 
^tine, ^< though I was so mean as to take such a 
dishonourable method of finding it out, I am not 
quite so bad as to tell it. Do let me finish sewing 
on this ruffle, while Lydia is making the pudding. 
Indeed I can sew very well." 

Mrs. Emsworth, after some difficulty, assented, 
and left her to go down to the old gentleman. In 
a short time Lydia returned, and found that Cle- 
mentine had sewed on the remainder of the rufile 
as neatly as possible. 

" Dear Lydia," said Clementine, <' I shall not 
be wire that you forgive me', unless you allow me 
to help you with these frills. If I cannot tuck 
them as nicely as yourself, I can at least gather 
them and sew them on the shirt. Thus they will 
be done the sooner, and the poor woman can get 
the money, which no doubt she is in want of." 

^< Thou art extremely kind and considerate," 
replied Lydia, << but I shall be sorry to see thee 
ccmfine thyself closely to this sewing." 

" The pleasure of being with you," said Cle- 
mentine, '' will make me consider it no confine- 
ment at all ; and if we both work assiduously, the 
business will soon be accomplished." 

Lydia, seeing that Clementine would feel really 
hurt if she refiised her assistance, accepted the 
oflfer, and kissing her kindly, they sat down and 
sewed industriously all the remainder of the day. 
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By the end of the week, the shirts were com- 
pleted, and poor Margaret Warner gladly took 
away the last of them, having promised strict 
secrecy to the two young ladies. 

Clementine had never in her life felt so happy 
as while she was employed in this benevolent 
occupation; and she was glad to hear that Marga- 
ret's finger was getting well, and that she had as 
much work engaged as would keep her busy all 
winter. 

When Mr. Selbury had finished his business in 
Philadelphia, he announced to his daughter that 
she must prepare for her return to Baltimore. 
But the Emsworths urged him so earnestly to 
allow her to pass the remainder of the winter with 
them, and Clementine herself was so very willing 
to stay, that he concluded to leave her, knowing 
that she would improve greatly in such a ^unily* 
He left her upon condition that Mr. Emsworth 
(who promised to take her home in the spring) 
would bring Lydia to Baltimore to return Cle- i 
mentine's visit. 

Clementine passed a delightful winter. Lydia 
taught her many useful things which she never 
could have learned at home ; and the example of 
this sensible and excellent girl effected a lasting 
improvement in her mind and habits ; while her 
visit to Philadelphia converted her prejudices 
against quakers into esteem and admiration fi)r 
this most valuable society. 
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A HYMN FOR YOUTH. 



" Suffer little children to come onto me/* 

Yes, we will come, we- hear 
The friend of childhood call ; 

We ope our hearts to him, 

As flowers when smibeams fall. 

Yes, we will come, when strength 
Tinges our cheek with bloom : 

The morning blossom sheds 
The healthiest perfume. 

Yes, we will came, if joy 
Illumes our sparkling eyes : 

When light is on a stream. 
It but reflects the skies. 

And we will come, should care 
Disturb our joyful rest : 

The storm that frets the stream 
Drives it to ocean's breast. 

And we will come, should death 

Call to an early tomb : 
The seed that falls in spring 

The earliest will bloom. 



C.G. 



Charleston, 8. C. 
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"Habk!" said Rosctta Basilico, aa ahe ft 
brother and sisters sat at the table at whic 
had just eaten their simple suppers. *' 
what sound is that ? It is a guitar. And | 

how sweet that voice sounds that accompanies 
Aa she spoke, they all rose, and rushed, 1 
even by the servants of the house, to the 6 
where they behold two boys, evidently twins, and 
apparently about fifteen years of age ; the <afi 
with a fair complexion, blue eyes, and vavf- 
auburn hair, and a countenance beaming wift 
sensibility, and varying in accordance with the 
strains which issued from his voice and the inslru. 
nient that he held in his hand. The other was 
very dark, with glossy black htur, black eyes, 
that sparkled with an almost dazzling brilliancy, 
and a countenance in which archness, simplicity, 
and intelligence seemed to contend which should 
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le honour oi being considered the chanc- 

trait of his mind. He stood with his 

esting on his sides, and looking in his hro- 

ace with an arch smile, and his lips apart, 

liting, not without impatienoe, for his bfo- 

cease singing, that he might himself give 

le to strains more in umson with his own 

Locy. Nothing could be more interesting 

e appearance which they exhibited; nor 

i beauty of the picture diminished by the 

I of the group collected at the door to 

Rosetta, who had for some years acted as 

f Charlotte to the younger branches of the 

stood with her arm resting on the shoul- 

Brminia, the sister next in age to herself, 

face was turned towards her as if anxious 

in her sister^s face an acknowledgment 

delight which thrilled through her own 

Never surely was strain sung to one 

breast was more alive to all the finest 

of melody, than was that of the gentle 

1. Harmony seemed to be the basis of 

Die formation. It was seen in her walk, 

. in her eye, and was heard in every word 

ired, for it was the soul of both the sounds 

itiments which issued from her beautifiil 

pristine, who stood at the other side of 

a, and who was two or three years younger, 

id less disposed to sympathise with the 
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plaintive strains that they then heard, than to 
hear those which she saw were about to break 
forth from the more lively minstrel. Their bro- 
ther Marcolini, who formed a compound of the 
distinguishing characteristics of all his three sis- 
tors — the thoughtful prudence of Rosetta, the 
musical, or rather the poetical sensibility of 
Erminia, and the frolic playfulness of Cristine^ 
seated himself on the step at the feet of his sisters, 
and, resting his arms upon his knees, fixed his 
attention on the music of the one brother, at the 
same time that some lines in his &ce proved that 
his mind was not altogether abstracted from an 
anticipation of the amusement that was in promise 
for them from the other. How long the group 
would have remained as we have described them, 
it is impossible to tell, for the strains of the min- 
strel only seemed to gain vigour by feeding on 
their own harmony, and the listeners, the more 
they heard, only seemed to acquire an increased 
desire to listen, had not the wanderer who had 
hitherto remained silent at length laid his hand on 
the arm of his brother, and with a voice not less 
sweet, though of a stronger and bolder character, 
said in a sort of chant — 

** Stop, stop, dear Cosmo, now let me begin, 
'T is time for me to try the ear to win !" 

His brother turned to him a look half expres- 
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of admiration at the sprightliness and ardour 
character, and of impatience at being thus 
^iTupted, and then replied in a similar kind of 
^bmt to that in which he had been accosted : — 



*^Not BO, Francesco, stop me not, I pray, 
Give me yet time to pour my simple lay !*' 

^'No ! your sad tale will veil in clouds of grief 
Those sparkling eyes that shine so brightly there : 
Cease, let my gayer song bring some relief; 
For youth and beauty should not taste of care !" 

^ But, dear Francesco, 

Well you know 
I have a simple, mournful tale to tell. 

Will draw a tear 

From those who hear. 
And cause the sigh- of sympathy to swell !** 

** But why should you try 
To draw tears from the eye ? 

Oh ! no, dearest Cosmo, laugh, laugh still, I pray ; 
No glances so bright 
As the laugh-loving light 

That beams from the eye when the spirit is gay !" 

" There is a sigh more sweet to breathe ; 

There is a tear more sweet to shed, — 
Than pleasure's gayest flowers to wreathe. 

By fancy's brightest gems bespread. 
That throb is soft compassion's sigh — 
That tear the drop from pity's eye !" 
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Then touching a new chord oi his instnimeDt, 
and looking aa if afraid, should he pause, that 
Francesco might get the start oi him, and casting, 
as he touched the strings, a glance on the glisten- 
ing eyes of Erminia, which seemed to say that he 
was sure of her gentle sympathy, he continued in 
a simple, but melting strain :— - 

** Where yon fiur mountains rear their head. 
We two poor wandering boys were bred. 
Our &ther chased the mountain roe. 
And o*er the topmost heights would go ; 
Our mother, whilst he that would roam. 
Watched her twin boys with care at home, 
And, like the tender, fidthful dove, 
RearM us with all a mother*s love. 
Oh ! who that *s felt a mother's kiss, 
Knows not the dear, the sacred bliss 7 
Who, that has known a mother's care. 
But feels that heaven is center'd there 7 
Who, that has seen her fond delight 
Beam in her eyes so purely bright. 
But oft has breathed the ardent prayer, 
That, in return for all her care. 
He should be spared to soothe her age. 
And all her pains and gne& assuage ? 
But Heaven, mysterious in its ends. 
Not always grants the prayer he sends. 
And so with us, for when we thought 
We had attained the bliss we sought. 
When age our limbs had almost made 
Of strength enough to hold the spade. 
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To gmdB the plough, or till the ground, 
A sad reverse e'en then we fbond. 

Night o*er the world her curtain drew, 
The thunders rolled, the lightening flew ; 
Our mother watdied, and sighed, andj^ept, 
And to the door in sadness crept. 
Whilst tears streamed down her anxious face. 
For fiUher came not from the chase. 
Again the thunders rolled, again 
My mother held her aching hrain. 
And her poor boys, with throbbing breast. 
In her fond arms in anguish pressM. 
Again a flash ; — ^in mad affiight. 
She rushed, unmindful of the night. 
To seek her husband— -on she flew. 
We striving vainly to pursue. 
No form we saw — ^no light was there. 
Save of the light'ning*s sudden glare; — 
No sound was heard the hills around, 
Save the deep thunder's rumbling sound. 
Onward we rushed, but still the same. 
At length the wish'd fi)r morning came:—- 
But, ah I with it came no relief; 
All was distraction, fear, and grief— 
Another came, another yet — 
Can I the agony forget ? 
Months pass'd, and we were yet alone — ^ 
To us, alas, hencefi>rth unknown 
A father's cares, a mother's joys ; 
For we, alas ! were orphan boys !" 

The minstrel stopped : his voice wajs too much 
)ked to emit any further sound, and his hands 



mea tne strain ; out tnose oi me gent 
were distinguished far above the rest, 
not till Marcolini and Rosetta, making 
overcome the sadness of their own fe 
invited the minstrels into the house t 
supper, that she became at all compc 
strangers were scarcely seated at the si 
from which the family had been drawi 
listen to their music, when Cristine, wl 
off the moment the invitation was give 
from the vineyard with a bunch of gra 
too heavy for her to carry, and to this ^ 
a loaf of bread, and a flagon of wine, oi 
young wanderers were urged with t 
cordiality to partake. All seemed 
administer some little act of hospital 
Erminia, who, on the party repairi 
house, had followed almost unconsci 
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fortunes, began to disperse, and casting an arch 
glance at Cristine, he took up the guitar, and 
mnning his fingers over it in a light, airy mea- 
sure, he began : — 

** Oh ! why should we grieve and complain that we roam 
Alone in the world without strength to defend, 

When the house of the stranger we find is a home, 
And each face that we see is the face of a friend ? 

Then let us taste pleasure while yet it is ours, 

Nor complain that it springs not from fountains of gold; 

For friendship, the sweetest and purest of flowers, 
Amidst tempests and storms will most brightly unfold. 

Gay as the lark that sings, 
As she up-soaring springs ; 
Bright as the sunny ray 
Seems on the stream at play ; 
Soft as the summer showers 
Fall on the thirsty flowers ; 
' Active as busy bee. 

Roaming o'er flowery lea ; 
Kind as the opening spring. 
Greeting each living thing ; 
Idfe is to me. To live is pure delight ; 

Then the sweet boon let no vain cares destroy. 
The world 's a garden filled with flowerets bright, 
Breathing sweet perfumes which can never cloy. 

Then let us laugh and sing, and still be gay ; 

'T is folly to look back on sorrows past ; 
To-morrow*0 sun will bring another day,— 

This which is dosing will not be our last." 



i 
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returned dressed in very costly clothes, so profita- 
ble had the song proved to him. Now, you who 
are fond of rhyming may write a song for these 
minstrels, and who knows what may be the 
result ?" 

"Will you not write a song for me, young 
lady ?" asked Francesco, who, in consequence of 
the latter part of the conversation having been 
carried on in a louder tone of voice, had become 
acquainted with the subject of it. 

" I am afraid I shall write more sentiment than 
you C€ui give expression to," she replied, with a 
smile ; but at the same time took a pencil, and, 
after writing a few moments, she put a paper into 
his hand, with the following lines written on it : 

I am ever gay and easy ; 
All the world was made to please me ; 
When I laugh, I laugh with glee, 
Nor care for those who laugh at me. 
Why should I with sorrow sigh, 
None are richer, sure, than I ; 
For I 've youth and spirits light, 
And a heart without a blight; 
•And though wealth I cannot boast, 
I mourn not that I never lost 
Then still happy will I be. 
For all the world was made for me ! 

Before Francesco had time even to read these 
lines, Marcolini said, ''Here is our timid sister 
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ninia, who wants to make her little offering, 
has not the courage to—" 
'Dear lady," cried Cosmo, interrupting him, 

springing across the room as he spoke, to the 
t where the blushing Erminia sat, " may not 
t be mine? Oh ! I feel that a song of yours 
lid make my fortune." As he spoke, he touched 
L gentle and respectful manner the paper which 
ninia held in her hand, as if offering to take it. 
3 attempt was not resisted, and, casting his 
s over it for an instant, his face kindled, his 
s beamed with an almost celestial expression, 

taking up his guitar, and running his fingers 
an instant over its strings, he sang, with a 
ing and pathos which made their way to every 
rt, the following simple verses : 

" When in a stranger land 
Wandering forlorn, 
Or on a foreign strand 
By sorrows torn ; 
When sickness dims thy eye, 
Or grief shall prompt the sigh. 
Then hasten, hither fly. 
This is thy home ! 

" If, as you onward stray. 
Friends cease to smile ; 
Should snares beset the way. 
Or foes beguile ; 
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When thy breast heaves the sigfh. 
Or tears bedew thy eye, 
Oh ! hasten, hither fly. 
This is thy home !" 



As Cosmo finished^ with a silence more eloquent 
than words, he pressed the paper to his lips, thai 
folding it up, put it into his bosom, and gracefully 
waving his hand in token of adieu to the whole 
party, he slung his guitar over his shoulder, and 
lefl the house, followed by Francesco, who kept 
repeating his thanks and <' &rewells" as long as 
they could possibly be heard. 

Erminia retired to bed at lan unusully early 
hour, perhaps in hopes of hearing again, in her 
dreams, the sweet strains which had caused the 
tears to flow so copiously down her cheeks; or 
else, perhaps, tf shed still more for the absence of 
the interesting minstrel that had given a charm 
to her little song that she had no idea it could 
ever have possessed. 

Years now rolled on; but though the young 
musicians were oflen spoken of amongst the family 
group, nothing was ever heard of them; and 
though all retained a lively recollection of them, 
by Erminia in particular the remembrance was 
cherished with peculiar fondness; and she oAien 
found herself lying awake at night trying to reeaO 
to memory the look, t(Hie, and figure of the in- 
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teresting Cosmo, as he stood before her, singing her 
little simple farewell song. " But many years are 
now past," she would say, with a sigh. " If still 
living, he is now a man, and has seen so much of 
the world that it is hardly probable he now 
remembers ever having seen the simple Erminia. 
And perhaps he is himself so much altered, that, 
were I to see him now, I should no longer see in 
the man the beauty and feeling that shone so con- 
spicuously in the youth." 

Whatever alteration years might have made in 
Cosmo, their eflfect on Erminia was certainly not 
less striking ; for the delicate, timid, and bashful 
girl was now become a graceful, intelligent, and 
beautiful woman; and many were the admirers 
who strove to gain her smiles ; but though court- 
eous to all, she was particularly kind to none. A 
sort of ideal being floated in her inlfeigination, and 
she waited for she knew not what, before she could 
fix her affections. 

One morning, as she lay in bed, enjoying 
one of those reveries in which she delighted to 
indulge, she heard some strains which seemed to 
be familiar to her, and afler rubbing her eyes to 
be sure that she did not dream, she started up and 
ran to the window ; but she could see nothing, for 
the lattice was thickly shaded by the tendrils of a 
vine which covered^ the front of the cottage, but 
she distinctly heard the following words : — 
8 
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When th; breasl heavea Ihe ■i|'li. 
Or tours bedew tbj cyo, 
Oh : btuleii, hiUiec fly, 
Tliu is thy borne '." 

Ab Cosmo finished, with a silence more ekx 
than words, he pressed the paper to his ]ipa, t 
folding it up, put it into liis bosom, and ^ 
waving his hand in token of adieu to the whdel 
parly, he aliing his guitar over his shoulder, ami i 
left the house, followed by Fnmcesco, who kept j 
repeating liis thanka and " farewells" aa long w I 
tliey could possibly be heard. 

Erminia retired to bed at an unuaully eariy 1 
hour, perhaps ia hopes of hearing again, in hei 1 
dreams, the sweet strains which had caused the 
(ears to flow so copiously domi her cheeks; 
else, perhaps, Uf shed still more for The absence of ' 
the interesting minstrel that had given a charm I 
to her little song that she had no idea it could I 
ever iiave possessed. I 

Years now rolled on; but though the young 
musicians were often spoken of amongst the femily 
group, nothing was ever heard of them; and 
though all retained a lively recollection of them, 
by Erminia in particular the remembrance was 
cherished with peculiar fondness; and she often 
found herself lying awake at tiigbt trying to recaJl 
to memory the look, tone, and figure of the in- 
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e. — I love the spring, the gentle spring, 
I love its balmy air ; 
I love its showers, that ever bring 
To us the flow'rets fair. 

e. — I love the summer's sky so bright, 
I love its fragrant flov^ers, 
I love its long, long days of li ght, — 
But more its shady bowers. 

'.e* — I love the autumn's clust'ring firuit, 
I love its pumpkin pies, 
I love its grave, but changing suit — 
Its trees of brilliant dyes. 

:e* — I love stem winter's ice and snow, 
I love his blazing fire, 
I love his winds that freshly blow- 
Yes, winter I desire. 

18, — Come, let us sing, we love the spring. 
We love the summer too ; 
While autumn's fruit each one will suit. 
To winter give his due. 
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l§t Voiee^ — I love the merry birds that sing 
So sweetly ev'ry mom, 
I love to see them on the wing 
Speed gracefully along. 

2d Fotce.— I love beneath the limpid wave 
To see the fishes glide ; 
I love to watch them as they lave 
So gaily in the tide. 

3d Fotce.— I love each prancing noble steed; 
I love the dog so true ; 
I love the ox and cow — indeed. 
Without, what could we do 7 

4ih Voice. — I love the little busy bee, 
I love the patient ant ; 
For they this lesson taught to me — 
We need not ever want. 

Chorus, — ^Yes, we will love the gentle dove. 
The birds that sing so sweet, 
The fishes all, and insects small. 
The beasts we daily meet 

Ist Voice* — I love the blue and fiir-^off sky, 
I love its beaming sun. 
Its moon and stars, that up on high 
Shine bright when day is done. 

2d Foiee^^ love the very air wo breathe ; 
I love, when flow'rets bloom 
At early morn or dewy eve, 
T' inhale its sweet perfume. 
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Ifft Voice* — ^I love the spring, the gentle spring, 
I love its balmy air ; 
I love its showers, that ever bring 
To us the fiow'rets fair. 

2d Voice* — ^I love the summer's sky so bright, 
I love its fragrant flowers, 
I love its long, long days of li ght, — 
But more its shady bowers. 

3d Voke. — I love the autumn's clust'ring fruit, 
I love its pumpkin pies, 
I love its grave, but changing suit — 
Its trees of brilliant dyes. 

^^ Voice. — I love stem winter's ice and snow, 
I love his blazing fire, 
I love his winds that freshly blow- 
Yes, winter I desire. 

Chorus, — Come, let us sing, we love the spring, 
We love the summer too ; 
While autumn's fruit each one will suit. 
To winter give his due. 
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Stoekbridge^ Mfy 15, 1833. 



TO A FAVOURITE CHILD. 

Written onder a iketeh of Chriflt bieaiDg cldUren. 

BT JAMI8 NACK. 



When children came the Saviour nigh. 

And those around forbade them, 
** Forbid them not V^ was his reply ; 

And on his breast he laid them : 
He took them in his arms of love. 

With sacred kiss he pressed them. 
And, to his Father's throne above 

His prayer ascending, blessed them. 

And thou, my bright-eyed cherub child. 
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^*- — ^I love the ocean, vast and grand ; 
I love to hear its roar ; 
I love its waves that kiss the sand. 
And those that proudly soar. 

^e^I love the broad and firoitfbl earth ; 
I love each hill and dale ; 
I love the spot that gave me birth*- 
My own, my native vale. 

^Qrus. — ^We love on high to see the sky. 
We love the broad blue sea. 
We love the earth, that gave us birth. 
We love the air so free. , __. 

Voice, — ^I love my &ther, ever kind, 
I love to meet his smile ; 
I love to see him pleasure find 
In watching me the while. 

Voice, — I love foil well my mother dear, 
I love foil well her voice. 
Her gentle words I wait to hear — 
They make my heart rejoice. 

Voice, — I love my little brother sweet, 
I love bis words of glee ; 
I love his plajrfol glance to seek. 
His beaming smile to see. 

yince, — I love my little sister fair, 
I love her dimpled cheek ; 
I love her every joy to share, 
Her happiness to seek. 
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Ob, bow mncb I want it ! dear mokber, make baste, 

Ten Ricbard to catcb it for me ; 
Let me call bim now, motber, ot else, I *m afraid, 

It will fly from tbe locust tree. 

Stop, itop, my dear boy, do not bony away. 

But come back and listen to me ; 
I bave sometbing to tell yoa of tbis pretty bird, 

Wbose notes flow so sportive and firee. 

How bappy it seems, does it not, my dear boy, 

As it rests on tbe slender spray ? 
It bas notbing to sadden its little beart; 

It sees nothing but pleasure all day. 

Wben morning bas dawned, it springs up from its nest, 
And flies o*er the green bills and meads. 

It quenches ils thirst in tbe clear drops of dew. 
And then on red cherries it feed?. 

When the sun shines too warm, it flies off to tbe woods, 

And in its cool shade takes its rest ; 
But when dork night has come, it folds its soft wings. 

And sleeps in its downy nest 

And can my son wish that this gay little bird 
Should be caught and confinM in a cage. 

Where it never can visit the green fields again, 
Or in sports with its bird-mates engage ? 

*T is true that you '11 love it, and tend to it too, 

And strive that it happy should be, — 
But. alone and imprisoned — then can it be gay. 

As now wben 't is joyful and firee ? 
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j^<3tlier, come look at that beantifal lurd 
^ "^ciat has lit on pur locost tree ; 

^e, listen, how sweetly, how gaily it sings ; 
-^ell Richard to get it for me. 

"^^cl I will ask father to buy me a cage, 
-^^ 'i'o keep it from flying away ; 
^^w much I will love it, how glad I will be ! — 
X '11 play with it every day. 

"'^ *ll bring it fresh water from our cool spring. 

And feed it with what it loves best ; 
'"^ ']1 get from the meadow some new-mown hay, 

To make it a nice warm nest 

^ will hang out its cage in our shady porch, 
Li the bright sunny morning hours ; 

It can see there the bee and the humming bird, 
And smell the sweet jessamine flowers. 

But I '11 bring it in when the sun has gone down, 

And dark night is coming along ; 
When you rock little sister, 't will sing her to sleep 

With its softest and sweetest song. 
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" Oh yel who teach the ingennou yomb nfiiiUni, 
Holland, France, England, Geimuiy, or BpaiB, 
I pray ye flog them apon all oecM ton ar— 
It mends their morals— never mind the paJn !** 



Near the ancient town of Derbjr in 
lived two boys, famed in the annals of the 
school for mischief. The eldest, Charles 
was the son of a fox hunting gentleman, wli9>i 
sidercd dogs, horses, and sporting, the only 
worthy the attention of a reasonable being. 
prided himself upon an undisguised expressii 
contempt for all science and literature ; and 
the exception of a few songs, such as Cheyy Chsik / 
and Tally ho, never was foxhunter more igiMV ' 
rant. 

The younger, Frank Harvey, was an orphan, 
whose guardian, having a large family of his own 
to take care of, found it inconvenient or disagree- 
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ok yoa not, when it looks at the gay humming bird» 
jid hears the glad hum of the bee, 
.t its heart will not pine for its freedom again, 
or its home in the green forest tree ? 

look, my dear boy, it has flown from the spray, 
jid picked something np from the ground^ — 
) for its young ones — ^how glad they will be, 
or the food which their mother has foond ! 

uld you take their mother, the poor little things, 
Vom hunger how soon would they die ! 
ill wings are so tender, and they are so young, 
[*hat they are not able to fly. 

ae, come to your mother, let her kiss off that tear, 
ihe meant not your heart to depress ; 
! wanted to show you the pleasure you wished 
Vould be gain*d by another's distress. 

this be a lesson to pause and reflect, 
Vhen anxious your wishes to gain, 
d yield them as soon when you find they 11 inflict 
>n another the least share of pain. 

Sallimorej 1833. 
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Near the ancient town of Derby 
lived two boys, famed in the onnaU of the 
school for miacbief. Tho eldest, Charles Dm 
waa the son of a fox hunting gentleman, who 
sidered dogs, horses, and sporting, the only objt 
worthy tlie sttcnlion of a reasonable being. 
pridotl himself upon an undisguised expression 
contempt for all science and literature ; and with 
the exception of a few songs, such as Chevy Chase 
and Tally ho, never was foxhunter more igno- 
rant. 

The younger, Frank Harvey, was an orphan, 
whose guardian, having a large family of his own 
to take care oC, found it iDCDnvenieDt or disagree- 
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ible to bestow any attention upon Frank. He 
¥BS sent to board with an old superannuated lady, 
L near relation of his guardian, who lived not fiur 
rom the grammar school. Frank had his own 
^ay, for the dame was deaf, and well nigh Uind, 
md he was suffered, like an untended vine, to 
ihoot out his branches in the wildest and most 
antastic fashion, wholly unchecked, and he soon 
Uustrated the poet's sentiment, that boys 

^ When they are young, they 

Are like belLsT rung backward — ^nothing but noise 
And giddiness." 

Dudley and Harvey were great and inseparable 
riends, and possessed that congeniaUty of mind 
nd sentiment which is necessary to that relation, 
rhe one, we have seen, was allowed to run as 
^iid as a goat, and to pick up manners by instinct. 
Phe other had higher advantages: he saw at 
linner table hard drinking and deep betting, and 
he powei^ of his mind were developed by the 
earned conversations of grooms and jockeys. It 
3 no wonder, then, that these youths were to each 
>ther as Orestes to Pylades, or Robin Hood to his 
nan Little John. 

When they were sent to school, they agreed to 
earn as little as possible themselves, to prevent 
others from contracting the bad and vulgar habit 
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of study, and to give as much trouUe to tbe mu 
of rules and grammar as possible. With sodi 
laudable resolutions as these, it is not surprising 
that they should have caused as much trouUe and 
consternation in the school, as two black ants in a 
nest of red ones, or a set of soldiers in an enemy's 
country. 

Of course the schoolmaster was considered a 
kind of necessary tyrant—a sort of machine for 
torturing young gentlemen until they had arrired 
at a certain age, and had learned certain things 
which it had been customary for young gentlemeo 
to know. And it followed, of course, that this 
tyrant, or machine, had no feeling, or ought to 
have none; and that it was right and perfectly 
gentlemanly to try all sort of experiments and 
practical jokes upon him. They considered learn- 
ing to be 

^** That cobweb of the brain, 

Profune, erroneous, and vain ; 
A trade of knowledge as replete 
As others are with fraud and cheat ; 
An art t* encumber gifts and wit, 
And render both for nothing fit" 

And, therefore, to learn as little as possible, 
their gifls and wit should sufifer from it, was the 
theory of our youths, which they carefully carried 
into practice. 
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[t must not be supposed that they found this an 
y business, for, in order to avoid working, our 
x>es had to submit to more labour, and endure 
re severe castigations, than any four boys in 
I school. To be idle, they, to their cost, found 
be most laborious ; for Mr. Order, the school- 
ster, was a kind of Draco, and had only one 
lishment for all ofiences ; and no address, stra- 
;em, or cunning, could elude his vigilance. He 
3 indeed a wonderful personage, in mind, pecu- 
:ities, and appearance, In the town of Derby 
had spent a long life in trying to make others 
le — alas, how oft in vain ! — ^yet, though fretted 
petulance, exhausted of patience by dulness, he 
^er gave up the ship, but continued to consider 
Lching the chief end of man until his d3dng day. 
r learning he had great reputation, and it was 
noured that 

'* In mathematics he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe or Erra Pater ; 
For he, by geometric scale, 
Could take the size of pots of ale ; 
Resolve, by sines and tangents straight, 
If bread or butter wanted weight; 
And wisely tell what hour of the day 
The clock does strike, by algebra. 
Besides, *t was known he could speak Greek 
As naturally as pigs do squeak ; 
That Latin was no more difficile. 
Than to a blackbird 't is to whistle." 
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Such was the man our heroes had to deal with. 
If they were idle, he whipped, — ^impertiiient, he 
still whipped harder,— disohedient, still no remis- 
sion of stripes. If they were as restless as the 
Atlantic wave, he stood as firm as the rock of 
Gibraltar ; but to a calm spectator of their wan 
and reprisals, it was difficult to determine which 
would come off victors. But afiidrs were drawiDg 
to a crisis in our commonwealth. 

Charles and Frank had played many tricb 
upon their worthy instructor, relying up(m the 
well known honour of school boys, who never 
peach even when driven to great extremities ,* and 
many was the instance of Spartan virtue dispkyed 
by them in bearing a part of the punishment which 
should have fallen exclusively upon our heroes' own 
shoulders. But the success of their plans had made 
them insolent ; murmurs were heard of their uD&ir- 
ness and meanness in subjecting the whole school 
to punishment for their own faults. Among other 
ofifences, they had regularly teased a fine spirited, 
but good natured boy, for being always perfect in 
his lessons, and at the head of his classes. Alfred 
Jackson bore all their taunts like a little Socrates 
for a long time, which being taken for sure ma^ 
of cowardice, they grew more audacious. 

One day our heroes had determined to play 
truant, but not satisfied with doing so themselves, 
they endeavoured to draw along with them as 
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many of their schoolfellows as they could, and, 
adapting their arguments to each capacity, they 
succeeded in persuading more than half the boys 
to join with them. To some they represented the 
fine fun they would have ; to others they gave the 
most luscious description of the loads of ginger- 
bread they intended to buy. On some the idea of 
freedom from all restraint for one day was enough; 
others were determined to join for fear of a beat- 
ing with which they were threatened in case they 
refused to go. 

Just as these negotiations were about being 
closed, Alfred Jackson made his appearance, bend- 
ing his way to school, satchel over shoulder, 
whistling like a nightingale, and little dreaming 
what the conspirators were about. 

Dudley, the moment he saw Alfred, determined 
that he would make him join in the exploit, or 
give him a beating. So, the mom^it he came 
near enough to speak, he said, <'Alf, we have 
all agreed to give old Syntax the slip to-day, and 
we were waiting for you to join us." 

" Join you in what ?" said Alfred. " You know 
I must go to school now." 

" No, you sha'nt," said Charles ; " you must go 
with us now, or look at that!" holding up his 
hand, and looking very fierce ; " you know what 
that means." 

" I know what you mean, but I will go to school 
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for a]] that,** said Alfred ; and looking roand to 
some of the little fellows, he said, << Come, doiiH 
be foolish, come with me and say your lessons." 

This speech put Charles out of patience. What 
impudence, he thought, for him not only to refiise 
to go himself, but to dare to interfere with the 
others ! It was not to be endured, so he raised 
his hand, and, before Alfred was aware, stnick 
him such a blow in the &ce as to make the 
blood flow. This was too much for the patieot 
Alfred : he immediately dropped his satchel, and 
attacked his opponent with great fury. We shall 
not stop to describe the battle, nor the feelings of 
the spectators ; suffice it to say, that Dudley was 
well beaten, and the victor greeted with thiee 
hearty cheers by his comrades, who had now dis- 
covered that he was not only a good scholar, but 
an excellent boxer, and, with all his gentleness, as 
bold as a lion. The good natured boy, as soon as 
he had recovered his breath, and cleaned the blood 
from his face, said, taking up his satchel, '< Come, 
let us to school, or we shall be too late." 

Dudley, besides the disgrace of his defeat, saw 
his friends drop off like ripe fruit, his whole plan 
broken to pieces, and none lefl to comfort him 
but his steady friend Frank. Dark and dreaiy 
were his feelings, but still he did not repent. Be 
was very sorry, indeed, for having been beat^ 
by Alfred, and very sorry for having lost his influ- 
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Q the school, and particularly so for having 
on this occasion to vex Mr. Order. For all 
lowever, there was no remedy, and he com- 
himself with the recollection that the most 
ated generals had .heen defeated, that the 
3rses had sometimes lost the race ; and he de- 
led to spare no pains to regain his lost power, 
^hat shall we do now, Frank?'' said he to 
lend. " We cannot go, or rather we will 

to school to-day, at all events." 
would as soon go to drown myself," said the 
Frank ; << no school shall see me to-day, nor 
TOW either, perhaps. Do," continued the intre- 
ank, '' let us go to Moll and buy some apples ; 
en we shall find some sport, I warrant you." 
so sage a proposition Charles could make 
jection, and away they went to Moll's, for 
. While they were walking along, Charles 
> his satellite — " I have a great mind to play 
[gly Moll a trick, for refusing to trust me 
nother apple the other day, because I owed 
paltry shilling, and for going to old Order 
aplain of me because I did not pay her as 
3 she wanted." 

greed," said Frank ; " what shall it be ? — 
B think. Suppose, Dud, we get some of 
crackers we set off in school last week, 
caused such fun to us all except that puppyr 
m, and such consternation to old Order." 

9 
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'< That is the very thing," exclaimed Chaiks; 
«< I will contrive to push them wider some of her 
dishes, and then we shall have such sport in 
seeing the explosion !" So away they went to get 
the crackers, with as much glee as if they had ben 
going to perform the most meritorious action. 

Moll, whom our young adventurers were deter- 
mined to frighten, had, from her in&ncy upwards, 
followed the trade of selling apples, gingerbread, 
and a few other luxuries so dear to school boys. 
She was somewhat of an oddity, but by no means 
a simpleton; and though she had never learned 
the Italian method of bookkeeping by double 
entry, she could, by certain hieroglyphic marks, 
tell to a fraction how much each and all of the \ 
boys were in debt for her wares, at a minute's 
notice. Moll was never seen without her cat, whe- 
ther in rain, snow, thunder, or sunshine. There 
puss sat on the comer of the table in fine weather, 
purring all day long ; and when it rained, she took 
her station under. Moll had in this manner braved 
many a hard storm, and yet she was a stout, hale 
woman ; and a single glance of her black eye was 
enough to convince any one that he had better 
have Moll for a friend than an enemy. 

Well, Charles and Frank, having provided 
themselves with fiery implements of war, made 
their appearance at Moll's stand. The consjHia- 
tors were very smooth; they priced the apptes 
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pears, declared she had a fine assortment, 
3d a great many honied words into Moll's 
in order, no doubt, to throw her (^ her guard, 
give them an opportunity of accomplishing 
design. Moll, having satisfied all their de- 
ls, set herself down to eat her breakfast, 
h consisted chiefly of two very nicely cooked 
Lges, with a due proportion of other good 
;s. But scarcely had she put a bit in her 
h, when the mine sprung with a noise as 
; as an earthquake, and scattered Moll's goods 
. directions. Such was her surprise, that she 
)ed the plate, sausages, and all, and looked 
ery image of consternation, grief and despair, 
cat, too, seemed to be as much taken by sur- 
as her mistress, and had sprung up to a hole 
e wall, and, with back erect and grim visage, 
syeing the scene of desolation below, 
it Moll no sooner discovered the cause of the 
liief, than all her faculties returned, and she, 
1 fury, instantly gave chase to her tormentors. 
e did our youths think of Moll's speed of foot, 
I they played their pranks upon her. She 
ed like aaother Atalanta, so rapidly did she 
the ground. In her haste to overtake them, 
upset a milk maid, with her pails, she ran 
I an old man that was crossing her path, and 
illy dashed through a quantity of crockery 
that was set out in the street for sale. 
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Frank^s breath gave out first, and he fell into the 
gutter up to the ears in mud and filth. The 
virago seized him, threw him over her shouldert 
and, in spite of his kicks and cries, continued ibd 
pursuit of the master-spirit of mischief. He, too, 
soon fell into the hands of this female Achilles, for, 
in crossing a street in his hurry to escape, he ran 
against a boy who was carrying a jug fiill of 
molasses. They both went down together, and 
the contents of the jug were emptied fiill in the 
face of Charles ; and the boy, mad for the loss of 
his molasses, began to beat him with all his might. 
Moll pounced upon her prostrate foe like an eagle 
upon a lamb, and made all haste with her prisoners 
to the school of Mr. Order. 

When she rushed into that awfiil abode (^disci- 
pline, the terrific eyebrows of the pedagogue, 
though they spoke unutterable things, were unable 
to repress the loud laugh of the boys at the comi- 
cal figures that were before them. 

What with mud and molasses, our heroes could 
scarcely be distinguished; and Moll, as she 
stretched herself out to her fiill height, and glow- 
ing as she was from the effects of exertion, seemed 
like an Amazon just returned from the chase. 

But this was not all the audience, for the man 
who had his crockery broken entered, as well as 
the molasses boy, and began to clamour loudly for 
damages. 
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* It neas some time before the schoolmaster could 
,comxnaiid silence, and demand of Moll an explana- 
^tioQ of the affidr ; and just as she was beginning 
to tell her story, the school door opened, and Squire 
Dudley, Frank's guardian, and two other gentle- 
men, entered. They had come to beg Mr. Order to 
aDow Charles and Frank to go to Dudley Hall, 
where there were to be a ball and an illumination 
that evening in honour of a recent naval victory. 

The astonishment of the father and guardian 
may well be conceived ; and when Moll was called 
upcm to tell her story, which she did in a very 
characteristic manner, the efl^t was so ludicrous 
that it was impossible to resist laughing, while the 
culprits were ready to sink into the ground with 
^ame and mortification ; and if they could have 
wished for any thing at that moment, it would 
have been for the famous invisible cap of Jack the 
giant killer, or for the equally renowned seven- 
miles boots to bear them away far and quickly 
from all their tormentors. 

At length Frank's guardian spoke to this effect: 
"Mr. Dudley, we must see better afler these 
young rakes ; they have begun to sow their wild 
oats too soon, and I hope the crop they have just 
reaped will convince them of their folly. We 
must leave them with you, Mr. Order ; and I beg 
you may look after these Guy Fauxes with all 
your care. You, who have suffered," speaking to 
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iMoU, the crdckeiy man, and the molasses boy, 
^* shall be paid immediately ; but, young gentle- 
men, every farthing of it must come from your 
pocket money ; and, if Mr. Dudley is oi my opi- 
nion, you shall not have one farthing until we 
have a good account of you from Mr. Order." 
They then quitted the room. 

The schoolmaster, finding his plans for the day 
broken in upon, gave the boys holiday, with the 
exception of Frank and Charley. But Alfred now 
stepped forward, and begged that they might be 
allowed to go home. Mr. Order relented when 
he heard this petition, coming as it did from 
Alfred, whom he knew that they had so injured. 
The generous boy took them to his father's, which 
was near the school, where they were cleaned and 
made fit to appear again. 

The delicate attenticm of Alfred made a deep 
impression upon both the boys ; and though it wad 
a long time before they were cured of their faults, 
yet that time did come ; and. Mr. Order has often 
been heard to declare, that he never taught two 
finer fellows than Frank Harvey and Charles Dud- 
ley ; and they might have exclaimed with much 
truth and feeling, in the language of Shakspeare: 

" Sweet are tlie uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.** 
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BY H. F. GOULD. 



"' Ant, look at me !'* a young grasshopper said, 
As nimbly he sprang from his green summer bed ; 
'* See how I *m going to skip over your head, — 
And could o*er a hundred like you ! 
Ant, by your motion alone, I should judge 
That nature ordained you a slave and a drudge, 
For ever and ever to keep on the trudge. 
And always find something to do. 

** Oh ! there is nothing like having our day. 
Taking our pleasure and ease while we may,. 
Bathing ourselves in the warm mellow ray. 

That comes from the bright golden sun. 
While I am up in the light and the air. 
Sad little picture of labour and care. 
You still have some heavy burden to bear, 

At work that you never get done. 

" I have an exercise healthful and good. 
For tuning the nerves and digesting the food ; 
Graceful gymnastics I for stirring the blood. 
Without the gross purpose of use. 
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AdI, let me tell you, *t is not ^ la mode 
To plod like a pilgrim and carry a load. 
Perverting limbe that for grace were bestowed, 
By such a plebeian abuse ! 

** When the whole world with provisions is filled, 
Who would keep toiling for ever, to build 
And to lay in a store for himself, till he 's killed 

With work that another might do ? 
Come, drop your budget, and just give a spring, 
Jump on a grass blade, and balance and swing! 
Soon you '11 be light as a gnat on the wing; 

Gray as a grasshopper, too !'* 

Ant trudged along, while the grasshopper sung, 
Minding her business, and holding her tongue. 
Until she got home her own people among ; 

But these were her thoughts on the road : — 
^ What will become of that poor idle one. 
When the light sports of the summer are done ? 
Where is the covert to which he' may run. 

To find a safis winter abode ? 

** Oh! if I only could tell him how sweet 
Toil makes my rest and the morsel I eat. 
While hope gives the nerve to my little black feet, 

He *d never pity my lot 
He 'd never ask me my burden to drop. 
To join in his folly, to spring and to hop, 
To thus make the ant and her labour to stop. 

When time, I am certain, would not 

" When the cold frost all the herbage has nipped. 
When the bare branches with ice-drops are tipped, 
Where will the grasshopper then be, that skipped 
So light and so careless to-day ? 
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J^^ to death !— a • tad picture,' indeed, 
^^^688 indulgence, and what must succeed, 
^*" ^ his ^gymmuties* can't shelter or feed, 
^-^ quicken his pulse into play. 

^Vist prepare for a winter to come ; 

^^ be glad of a home and a crumb, 

^en this frail form out of doors would be numb, 

And I in the snow storm should die. 
^^^uner is lovely, but soon will be past — 
^knmer has plenty, but is not to last— 
^mmer *s the time for the ant to make fitst 

Her goods for a future supply!" 



REBUS. 

Be pleased to find a pretty toy, 
That doth the youthful mind employ ; 
Reverse it, then my first you *11 gain, 
Which oflen does the whole contain ; 
An article, kind sir, or miss. 
Immediately you '11 add to this ; 
My next, part of the human frame. 
You last of all will have to name ; 
Unite these parts, and then you '11 find 
An esculent of valued kind. 



THE MOTHER'S NEW YEAR. 



He would have told six yeara^ my infant boy, 
Had God but spared him to his mother's arms. 

*T was such a night as this : so looked the moon 
In her full glory, when he died. My heart ! 
Why wilt thou turn desponding to that hour ? 
1 dare not look upon yon bright, dear orb, — 
I ne'er have seen it calmly, since it fell 
In chilling lustre o'er his little grave. 

His birth was at the closing of the year. 
( )h ! how my heart, a mother's hope fulfill'd. 
Looked to the new year as its holiday ! 

1 hear the new year's wish firom time to time. 
But with a sigh, a retrospective sigh. 
That will not rest Six years have pass'd, and yet 
I sec my boy in mental vision still. 
Not the slight babe who had but learned to smile 
And sleep, but such as time, upon its wing 
Of fleetncss, would have borne him now. His eyes, 
His full dark eyes of promis'd thinking soul. 
Are on me, and my hand passes in fimdneas 
O'er his parted hair. His was i^ serious look. 
As if the thought of reason had begun 
To work upon his brow in babyhood. 
I never heard his voice, — and I am glad 
He did not coll me mother. 'T woidd have rung 
Upon my dreams and thoughts. My boy ! to think 
The first fond words I hear from that brl|^t home 
Where thou art blooming, when my spirit woan 
From earth to heaven, will be — mother ! mother I 

Charleston, 8, C. C. G* 
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MY BOY. 



BY JAUES NACK. 



My boy, my boy, what hopes and fears 
Are prophets of thy future years ! 
How many smiles, how many tears, 

Shall glisten o*er thy j&ce ! 
This eye, so innocently bright. 
May kindle with a wilder light 

In pleasure's maddening 6hase ; 
This brow, where quiet fancies lie. 
May proudly lifl itself on high 

In fierce ambition's race ; 
This cheek may lose its healthful blush. 
For sorrow's languor, passion's flush, 

Or thought's corrosive trace ; 
This form, so beautiful, so blithe. 
May waste in sickness, or may writhe 

In agony's embrace. 
But of all evils that may come. 
My prayer the most would shield thee from 

The guilty or the base. 
Thy heritage is but my name. 
Then prize its purity of fame, 

And shield it from disgrace ! 
And if that name have some renown. 
May it be thine a brighter crown 

Upon it yet to place ! 
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For if a prouder wreathe be thine 
Than ever was or shall be mine. 

The more will be my joy. 
The vanity of fiime I *Te foond ; 
Still conld I wish its laurels crowned 

My boy, my only boy. 
And yet, should genius never roll 
Her inspiration on thy soul. 

Nor gift thee with the might 
To image such creations forth. 
As crown the minstrel of the north, 

Imperishably bright ; 
Or with a Shakspeare*s muse of fire 
Up to the highest heaven aspire,^i— 

The sun of every sight; 
If science shall not in thy mind 
Display a beacon to mankind. 

Amid the mental night ; 
Or if thy intellectual power 
Shall never guide, through stormy hour, 

A realm by wisdom's light ; 
Or if thy arm shall never wield 
A hero's sword on conquest's field. 

To guard thy country's right ; 
If all the glorious hopes be vain. 
That often float athwart my brain 

In visions of delight ; — 
Still thou as fully canst complete 
The hope, of all most dear and sweet, 

That may my mind employ- 
All other wreaths I can resign, 
Ifvirtue^s trophies may be thine. 

My boy, my only boy I 
New York, 1833. 
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1 42 LITTLB P£GGY*8 RETURN. 

Her mother, gentle, kind, and goo4 

Unknown to care or strife. 
Stood by and vicwM the feeble pair — 

The mom and night of life — 
Rejoicing that she thus could be 
The prop of age and in&ncj. 

^ Now tell me what you saw to-day," 
The grandame gently cried ; 
And Peggy, raising up her eyes. 
In simple strain replied, 
" Oh ! I saw streets, and men, and boys, 
And shops, and carriages, and toys !" 

" What did you with your money buy ?" 

The grandame then enquired ; 
" You surely with your half a crown 
Got all that you desired ; 
For many a pretty thing in town 
May be procured for half a crown." 

"- Why, first I bought some snuff for you," 

The little Peggy said ; 
** For mother I the ribbon bought, 
That you see on her head ; 
For Kitty I \e some pictures gay ; 
And some good tripe fer fidthftil Tray." 

" Well, you have bought the snuff fer me; 

Your mother^s hat you Ve graced ; 
You 've tried to please our Kitty's eye, 

And gratify Tray's taste; 
But tell me what, with all your pelC 
You 've bought, my dear, to jdme younelC" 
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^^ \ I have pleasnre in the whole," 

The little Kitty said; 
^ like to see you take your niiiff ; 

1 'm pleased with mother's head ; 
^t*s picttires are to me a treat ; 
And I delight to see Tray eat** 

** That 's right, that 's right, my little dear !" 

Ezclainled the good old dame ; 
^ Yoar mother ever was most kind. 
And you I find the same. 
And ever to your mother be 
What she has always been to me ! 

^' Those who their happiness can find 

In making others blest. 
Will ever feel that greatest bliss — 

A pure and tranquil breast ; 
For, though a darkening cloud may fiill, 
A peaceful mind will brighten all. 



" This truth to me my mother taught 

When I was young like you ; 

And every hour I since have lived, 

I 've found the moral true. 
I taught your mother in my turn. 
And now from her the truth you learn. 



»» 



** What ! were you once a little girl ?" 
The artless Peggy cries; 
And Kitty at the sound looked up. 
With wonder in her eyes. 
** And was your hair once black and thick ? 
And could you walk without a stick ? 
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** And, gfnndmother,** punned the child, 

** Had you a mother too, 
To watch you ajB our mother doee, 

And tell you what to do? 
Was your skm like our fiuse and necks, 
And could you see without your specs V* 

**■ Yes, Teggy, I was once like yon. 

As active and as gay. 
Could laug^h, and dance, and jump about, 

As full of sport and play. 
My eyes, like yours, were dear and bright ; 
My skin was glossy, smooth, and white. 

** Before the world was known to me. 
Or duty understood, 
I had like you a mother kind. 
Who taught me to be good ; 
And from the moment uf my birth. 
She was my dearest friend on earth.** 

** But why is she not with you now 7 

How could you bear to part 7 
I *m sure, if mother went away, 

*T would break my very heart ; 
And I should have no comfi)rt left. 
If I of mother were bereft.** 

** My mother died, and I, though grie?*d. 
Was forced to be resigned ; 
And now I, sinking to the grave. 

Must leave you all behind. 
Your mo\bfii TieTi -^oxn «vde will leave, 
And you \)e \e^ fox \v«t \o ^«s%. 



But, Peggyt y°" rtd above. 
That there '«»*^ilWea8«^ 
Vftete ..e may «^^^e love-, 

W^'^*°*lS^o« pother ae«^ 
A»d there to^^^^^^^tc^e. 

,.,«hat«>»*^*'' 
•B«*'<:?S»V.*«-^,^e cried, 

• Be good, wy '^'^ ';n ,oar care- 
'^JS^evirt^^^^'^.^erowa. 

^^r^TetSthisday^-- 



a ti>e Creator bin>- 
„ao-notl^e' "^"',4. conBe<l»<*^/' 
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THE SHOW GIRL. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

** Oh : buy of the wandering Bavarian a broom!" 

BT MISS LE8LIX. 



FRANCIS, ELIZA, JEANETTE. 

Eliza. — Well, Francis, what makes you look 
so delighted 1 

Frakcis. — Oh ! sister, have you not yet heaid 
of the Recito Musico ? 

Eliza. — Recito fiddlestick I what is it you 
mean? 

Francis. — Well, then, have you not heaid rf 
the infant phenomenon? 

Jeanette. — What sort of in&nt can that bet 

Francis. — Not exactly an infant ^ to he sore- 
not exactly a haby ; but, according to the bills that 
are up at all the comers, a very wcMideifiil little 
girl, that has just arrived from London, is to be 
exhibited to-morrow evening at Horton's hotel* 

Jeai^ettii. — la she very big or very little? 

Eliza. — X. '^omu^ ^^asiX^»& ot ^^^s^a^dwaif 1 
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Fbancis. — ^Neither. It is in mind, and not in 
body, that she is wonderful. You have no idea 
what surprising things she can do. First, she is 
to deliver an address ; then she is to appear in the 
habit of a highlander, and to sing several Scottish 
songs, and to recite passages from the poems of 
Sir Walter Scott. Next she is to assume the 
dress of a soldier, in which character she is also 
to fecite, and to go through the broad sword exer- 
cise. Afterwards she is to present herself in 
female attire, when she will play on the harp, 
and dance. ''The whole to conclude (as the 
advertisement says) with the Bavarian Broom 
Girl." 

Eliza. — She must indeed be a most extraordi- 
nary child. But what is her age ? 

Fraitcis. — She is only seven. 

Jeanette. — How can she possibly do all these 
things, and not older than I am ? I can only read 
ttttle story books, and hem handkerchiefs and 
towels, and recite " The Sick Duck," and " The 
dog will come when he is called." And I cannot 
sing all the words of any one song, except " The 
Frog and the Mouse." . 

Francis. — It is no trifliog exploit to get through 
all the words of that — {patting his little sister^s 
head.) 

Jeatostte.— And as to dancing, I have got no 
fiurther yet than the positions, and cVvASi^'L ^si^ m 
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balancez. But, still, I heard Mrs. Bingley tell 
my mother the other day as I went out of tbe ' 
room, that I was an uncommoDly smart child. 

Eliza. — Well, I am eleven years <dd, yet I am 
sure I should make a very had figure were I to 
attempt to sing, dance, or recite in public 

Francis. — ^No doubt you would, — and this little 
girl, who is only seven, has, according to the 
bills, been received every where with unbounded 
applause. 

Eliza. — Well, she is from London, and Eng- 
lish children are certainly much smarter than 
those of America. 

Francis. — Eliza, I do not like to bear you saj 
80 : first, because it is not true; and secondly) 
because Americans should never disparage their 
own country. 

Eliza. — Oh ! yes, my fiither says we may. 

Francis. — What 1 

ELizA.-*-That is, he says that all nations have 
their faults, and that our people are by no meaiiB 
perfect, and that if we do not perceive and acknoir- 
ledge those faults, we shall never be able to cm- 
rect them. 

Francis. — ^There is no danger <^ our fiiiliog to 
perceive them, when the British travellers that 
come here take care to reproach us with all that ive 
Aaoe, and a thousand that we have noi^ But, as 
you cannot seriously believe that English children 
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llIB more intelligent than we Americans, it is 
likunefol in you to say so* 
r- EusA. — Why, you could not be more displeased 
pr there was an Englishman present to write it 
^^Jbwn in his book. 

Fkahcis. — ^Well, we all know that it is not 

"tgOBn This little girl has undoubtedly been edu- 

%Atod purposely for a show, and taught all these 

' Aings with the view of her becoming a source of 

pfofit to her parents. 

ELisA.-*-Her father must be a very mean- 
iqiiiited man, to make his little daughter get his 
liYing £oT him. 

Fkancis. — ^Now the next thing is, that we 
diould endeavour to obtain permission to go to- 
morrow evening and see Miss Somerville, (for that 
is her name.) I expect that all the children in the 
town will be there. 

Eliza. — ^Miss Somerville ! I am glad she has 
so pretty a name. How much better it sounds 
than Miss Hobson or Miss Dobson ! 

The children of Mr. and Mrs. Archester had 
no difficulty in obtaining from their parents the 
desired permission ; and it was soon settled that 
they should all go on the following evening to wit- 
ness the first appearance of Miss Somerville. 
There was no theatre in the place of their resi- 
dence, (one of the large and flourishing towns in 



&ther to the metropolis, none of the chili 
ever seen an entertainment resembling s 
exhibitiim. They went to bed, anxioust] 
for morning, and when morning came, the] 
the day could not proceed fast enough, 
breakfast was over, they counted the I 
dinner time, and ailer dinner, they th 
nothing but the approach of evening, — 
felicity was to commence at seven o'clock 

Their usual tea hour was six; but 
represented so earnestly the necessity 
early to secure good seats, that his tnotbi 
ordered tea at half past five. Howevt 
said that the punctuality of cooka wai 
doubtful, and she sh[^)ed into the kitcht 
Dolly that she would make her a ne« 
book, provided she had tea quite ready al 

" Ff ahn nromisfis it at five," said EtiTa 
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wi Mrs. Aichester, much amused, refrained from 
QjhfickiDg the joyous anticipatioDS of her children. 
gplBch of the girls took a book, and tried to read, but 
eyes strayed continually from the book to the 
-piece. Francis, who was watching the pro- 
of the sun and the length of the shadows, 
that the clock must be too slow, and Jean- 
#tte ran directly to the cook to apprize her of the 
Act, while Eliza began herself to set the tea table ; 
the servant that usually performed that office not 
haying yet returned from an errand. 

They watched their mother, hoping every 
moment to see her put up her sewing, and go to 
her room to dress herself; and at last Jeanette, 
who could hold out no longer, ventured to ask the 
leascm of the delay. The children were much 
relieved when Mrs. Archester told them she in- 
tended going to the exhibition in the black silk 
dress which she had put on before dinner. 

When they sat down to their tea, Francis des- 
patched his in a few minutes ; Eliza could scarcely 
be induced to take any, saying she had no inclina- 
tion either to eat or to drink ; and Jeanette lefl half 
of hers in her cup. For a wonder, the pile of 
muffins was not demolished, and the honey was 
nearly undiminished ; and the children looked with 
amazement at their parents eating as calmly and 
with as much relish as usual. 

When tea was over, the young Archesters pro- 
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posed going immediately to the place of pei 
ance, saying that, early as it was, they had laadk] 
better wait there than sit at home, and uigi^| 
the possibility of the show beginning before thl 
appointed time. Their father assured them thit 
there ^-as no fear of a premature commencemeflti 
no such thing being ever known at any public exhi- 
bition ; and, to get over some part of the intenen- 
ing hour, they sat down to read, for the twentiedi 
time, the advertisement in the newspapers, and 
the hand bill of the Recito Musico, that had been 
thrown into the entry. 

During the day, Francis had walked frequently 
past Horton's hotel, in hopes of getting a glimpse 
of the wonderful little girl, who lodged there with 
her parents. He saw nothing of her, but one of 
Mr. Horton's sons told him in which part of the 
liousc was Miss Sonierville's room, and he thought 
it soinethiiig to look up at her window, and once 
he perceived a little hand on one of the bars of the 
Venetian shutters; but these shutters were kept 
carelully closed during the whole day- In answer 
to Francis's enquiries, young Horton told him that 
when Miss Somerville arrived with her father and 
mother, she was closely muffled up in a cloak and 
hood, and that she was taken at once to her room, 
where she had remained ever since, her meals 
being sent up to her. Francis comprehended that 
her parents would not allow her to be seen pre- 
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vious to her first performance, lest the curiosity of 
the people should be somewhat diminished. 

At last the clock struck six, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Archester yielded to the impatience of their chil- 
dren, and repaired with them to the place of per- 
formance. Being the very first in the room, they 
took their seats on one of the front benches. The 
loom was very well Ughted ; a temporary stage or 
platform had been erected at one end, and covered 
with green baize ; and at the back of the stage 
stood a screen, behind which was a door that led 
to Miss SomerviUe's apartment. 

The company assembled rapidly, and in a short 
time the room was full, and crowded in every part 
both by sitters and standers. Francis had never 
longed so much for a watch of his own, not liking 
to trouble his father to tell him the time every few 
minutes. At last the town clock struck seven, 
and the Uttle heroine of the night appeared from 
behind the screen, carried in the arms of her 
fiither, a small, fair-complexioned man, drest in a 
fiill suit of black. 

The child was beautiful, but dhe looked more 
like eight years old than only six. She had dark 
Uue eyes, hair of chestnut brown, cut closely 
behind, but parted in front, and curling on her 
temples in the most luxuriant ringlets, — an ele- 
gant little figure, an exquisitely white neck, and 
cheeks of surpassing bloom. Her dress was a 
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jilirril beToie the screeiii trom wl 
herdowly. She seemed painfii 
Ao UemUed all orer, and coul 
vyea, which were filled with te«ra. 
clapped their hands loudly, to en 
girl by their aj^lause. 

With a low and &lteriiig ▼cdce 
an address ads^ted to the occaai 
three or four lines were quite inai 
iag more confidence as she pnx 
the whole delivered it extremely 
pressed her hope of being rega: 
gence by her new audience, ant 
•ome very bandaome compliment 
of Waabington, and to the A 
These allusions excited enthusiat 
plauae, and aooe clapped loader 
Francis Archester. 

When Miss Somerville had ci 
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oiingly. Next she appeared in a hussar 
I, and repeated with great effect the Soldier^s 
m, the Battle of Hohenlinden, and the Burial 
lit John Moore; and afterwards sung the 
Bugle. She then performed the broadsword 
5iae most admirably. The children were 
hted,.and the whole audience rewarded the 
Y little girl with loud and reiterated plaudits* 
le first act of the entertainment being over, 
Somerville was conducted from the stage by 
&ther, and returned to her own apartment* 
L and Jeanette, who now spoke for the first 
, broke out into raptures about the charming 
girl. 

Dh! how happy she must be !'V exclaimed 
3tte; ''to see so many people admiring her, 
listening attentively to every word she utters, 
:o hear herself clapped every few minutes. I 
I was a show girl like Miss Somerville ! I 
Id find it much more delightful to spend my 
ings as she does, than to be sent to bed at eight 
ck. And then to have such an opportunity 
tting on boy's clothes ! — a thing that is never 
litted to me. You know, Francis, how angry 
were the other day, when you came into my 
I and found me with one of your old jackets 

STes," replied Francis ; " and I must own I 
ot see why girls should find any pleasure in 
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dreasing themselves like boys. 1 think they 
better let such fun alone. Even this benl 
Miss Somerville, (who certainly looks prettiei 
boy's clothes than any girl I ever saw,) will, I 
convinced, look prettier still in the next act, wl 
she resumes her female habit.'' 

The next act soon commenced. A small ha 
was brought on the stage, and Miss SomernH 
drest as Glorvina the wild Irish girl, played an 
sung, with extraordinary taste and sweetness, tv 
of the most beautiful of Moore's Irish melodiei 
Next she appeared in a splendid Oriental dieai» 
as Morgiana, and danced with a tamborine, which 
she struck and flourished in the most gnicefid 
manner ; and little Jeanette was particularly de- 
lighted when she rolled her forefinger over the 
parchment, and rang the bells as she whirled the 
instrument round her head. 

Lastly, she came forward as the Bavarian 
Broom (Jirl, with a cluster of flv -brushes in her 
hand. She was habited in a short, wide blue pet- 
ticoat, a green cloth jacket, tied up the front with 
bows of ribbon ; and a close black silk cap. She 
sang the popular song with great spirit, — " Oh ! 
buy of the wandering Bavarian a broom !" — waltz- 
ing round between the verses, and offering her 
brushes to those of the audience that were nearest 
to her. Mrs. Archester, in consequence of a 
whisj)er from Jeanette, literally bought one of the 
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kkrushes, giving Miss SomerviUe a quarter of a 

dollar for it. Her example was followed by seve- 

rel others of the audience ; and, in a few minutes, 

the little girl had disposed of all her brooms. She 

tbrai made her final curtsey, amidst three rounds 

(^ applause ; her father came to her ; she stood 

motionless a moment, then ran into his arms, 

ftlinging round his neck, while he carried her 

away. The audience retired; those that had 

bought brooms taking them home as mementos 

of the wonderful little girl ; and Mrs. Archester 

made Jeanette very happy by presenting her with 

the one she had purchased. 

All the way home, the children could talk c^ 
nothing but the charming Miss SomerviUe, and 
the delightful feelings with which she must go to 
bed that night. 

Next morning, when Mr. and Mrs. Archester 
came down to breakfast, they found Francis finish- 
ing a drawing of Miss SomerviUe in her broom 
girPs dress, Eliza playing the Broom Waltz on 
the piano, and Jeanette twirling round the room 
with the fly-brush in her hand. WhUe she was 
amusing herself in this manner, there dropped 
from the broom a smaU roU of white paper, and 
Jeanette threw it towards the fire. It feU on the 
hearth, and EUza snatched it up, saying, " Jean- 
ette, you know my father tells us never to bum a 
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piece of white paper, however small, as even t 
little bit may come into use for something." 

It had fallen almost into the glowing coals, aod 
when Eliza took it up, it was covered with TOty 
small brownish writing. 

'< Why, I am sure," said Jeanette, >< there was 
nothing on that paper when I threw it into thfi 
fender. It was then perfectly blank." 

" So it was when I saw it fall," said Eliza. 

*' Let mc look at it," said Francis, <' perhaps it 
has been written with lemon juice, which, yoa 
know, will not appear till the letters are hroa^ 
out by approaching the fire." 

Eliza looked over Francis's shoulder, as, with 
much surprise, he read aloud the following words: 

" The man that calls himself Mr. SomerviUe is 
not mv father. His real name is John Branson, 
and mine is Sophia Lenox. My parents Uve in 
London. Have pity on me, kind Americans, and 
take me from this wicked man and his wife, 6x 
they stole me away to make a show of me, and 
they use me very ill beside. I hope by some 
accident this paper will get near the fire, that the 
writing (which is in lemon juice) may appear, and 
be read by some one that will rescue me finom nay 
oppressors, and from a way of life that is hatefiil 
to me." 

" How very strange !" exclaimed all the chiktreo* 
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'^ The villain !" cried Francis ; " to ill-treat this 
UtUe girl !" 
**Dear £Either," said Eliza, pulling Mr. Arches- 
by the sleeve, ^^ can you not take her away 
<KiDihim?" 
^: <* Oh ! ^o," exclaimed Jeanette, '< and let us see 
far, and talk to her &ce to face, and love her." 

^Hjow 1 pity her unfortunate parents!" said 
Mrs. Archester. 

^ 0ut I pity herself still more," said Francis. 
^Dear &ther, as you are a magistrate, you can 
euily make this wicked man give up the poor 
little girl. I dare say Tomkins the constable is 
DOW about the office. You can take him with 
you at once, and bring away the child, and send 
the man to jail." 

*^Dear father, here are your hat and great 
coat," said Eliza, bringing them to him out of the 
haU. 

"After breakfast will be time enough," said 
Bfrs. Archester; "every thing is now on the 
table, and I insist on your settling yourselves 
quietly for a few minutes." 

<<Dear father, do not eat much breakfast," said 
Jeanette ; " the sooner you put an end to the suf- 
ferings of that poor little girl, the better we shall 
all love you." 

Mr. Archester smiled, and the repast being 
soon concluded, he set out with the constable for 
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Horton*8 hotel. Just as he left his own door, )» 
met two gentlemen c^ the neighbourhood, iHio 
had been at the exhibition the preceding evening, 
and whose ladies had purchased brooms of litds 
Miss Somerville. On Mr. Archester mentiooiog 
the discovery of the paper, the gentlemen ireot 
into their houses to examine the brooms, and tbej 
found in them similar slips of writing. Tliey 
could not but wonder at the ingenuity with which 
the child had taken this method of disclosing her 
unfortunate situation. 

They then all went together to the hotel, and 
found Branson walking up and down the piazza. 
When they informed him that they had come to 
arrest him on suspicion of his having stolen little 
Miss Somerville from her parents, he pretended 
to fly into a violent passion, protested she was hie 
own daughter, and declared that he would never 
submit to the authority of the Yankees. How- 
ever, they soon made him understand that all 
attempts at resistance would be in vain. A crowd 
had now assembled in front c^ the hotel; and 
leaving Branson in charge of the constable, the 
gentlemen proceeded to the child'a apartment, 
which they found locked on the inside. On knock- 
ing at the door, the voice of a woman demanded 
their business, declaring that she would un&sten 
it for her husband only. Mr. Archester, in an 
authoritative \o\ce, ox^^&i^ V^x^ ^^ vol the name cf 
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lie commonwealth," to open the door immediately, 
md she did so, looking very much frightened. 

When the gentlemen entered the room, Mr. 
Aichester informed the woman, (who called her- 
■etf Mrs. Somerville,) that he was a magistrate, 
md had already taken her husband into custody. 
With a face in which terror and guilt were equally 
depicted, she threw herself back in a chair, with- 
out uttering a word. The little girl was trembling 
in a comer. Mr. Archester went up to the child, 
ook her hand, and asked her if she had really 
written the papers, and put them into the brooms. 
She sobbed so violently that for a few moments 
ihe was unable to reply ; at last she answered in 
the affirmative. 

« I hope," said Mr. Archester, " you are telling 
Hie truth." 

^Indeed, indeed I am," cried the child. <<I 
am quite tired of suffering, aiid I felt as if I could 
bear it no longer. I have been for more than a 
year travelling about with this wicked man and 
woman, who pretend to be my parents. 1 hope, 
sir, you will take me away from them, and send 
me back to my dear father and mother in Lon- 
don." 

"For the present," replied Mr. Archester, 
** my house will be your home ; and, in all proba- 
bility, I shall soon have an opportunity of eflfecting 
your return to your real parents." 
11 



i 
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He then desired Branson's wife to prepare to 
accompany her husband, whom he was going to 
examine at his office ; and in a short time the pro* 
cession moved forward, — Mr. Archester leading 
little Sophia by the hand, preceded by the consta- 
ble in charge of the two culprits, and followed by 
a great crowd of people. 

The young Archesters, who had long been on 
the watch for their father's return, all ran out to 
meet Miss Somenrille, as they still called her. 
She was now very badly dressed. Her frock was 
an old faded gingham, much too short for her. 
She had a dingy plaid cloak, with a very large 
hood, which, from habit, she held drawn over her 
crushed and broken straw Unmet, forgetting that 
she was no longer obliged to conceal her fece 
when she appeared in the day time. The children 
conducted her into the pariour, and took off her 
cloak and bonnet. She was very pale, and had 
now no curls, her hair bemg short all over. Still) 
her air was perfectly genteel, notwithstanding the 
shabbiness of her dress ; and it was evident, fiom 
all her movements, and from her general deport^ 
ment, that she was really a gentleman's daughter. 

Mrs. Archester ofl^red the little girl a (nece of 
cake, and a glass of currant wine ; but her heart 
was so full that she could merely taste them, h 
a few minutes, Mr. Archester came to take her 
into his office, ^YalYtj^x ^<b ^9i^a accompanied by 
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lady, whose presence supported and encou- 
her ; and all the children peeped in at the 



The examination of the child and her pretended 

Its now proceeded, and Sophia gave her depo- 

-^'vtioo with so much clearness and consistency, 

vid answered all Mr. Archester's questions with 

mch evident truth and feeling, that the Bransons 

eadd urge nothing in their own defence. 

According to the laws of the United States, 
Brans(» and his wife could not be punished in 
America for stealing the child, as that crime had 
been perpetrated in England ; but as it appeared 
that they were daily in the practice of treating 
her cruelly, they were committed for their trial, 
which took place in a few days, the county court 
being then in session. They were sentenced to 
three mcmths' imprisonment for ill usage of the 
poor little girl ; and when the term of their punish- 
ment had expired, they left the town immediately, 
and were heard of no more. 

On the afternoon of the day that Sophia Lenox 
was released from the power of the Bransons, her 
baggage was brought from the hotel to Mr. Ar- 
chester's house; but none of her dresses were 
such as she could now wear with propriety. She 
had long since out-grown the frocks that Mrs. 
Branscm had brought away with her from London, 
and two low priced ginghams had been made up 
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I for hor to wear during the day, and atall lii 
I wlten she vnta not decorated for public odiibift 
■ aud her evening dresses were totally unfit fort 

I other purpose. 

I Mrs. Arcbester selected a complete suit. 

B Eliza'^ clothes, which, with some alteration,* 

W made, in the course of two hours, to fit Sqft 

peribclly well ; for she ■was in reality nine yw 
old, though the Bransons had called her seven, \ 
make her early accomplishments seem the mon 
wondertul. 

Equipped in this dress, a blue merino frock and 
a black silk apron, Sophia looked very pretlili', 
though not so strikingly beautiful as she had 
appeared the night before in her various fency 
costumes. However, ahe had no desire ever to 
SCO these fantiisiic babits again, as they would 
always remind her of a way of life which she 
cold* not bear to think of, and of the sufferings she 
had endured from the Bransons. 

That evening, aflcr tea, Mr. and Mrs. Arches- 
ter being engaged with some visiters, the children 
retired into the back parlour, which, as the folding 
doors were open, was sufficiently lighted from the 
lamps in the front room. Sophia being placed oc 
the sofa between Francis and Eliza, and Jeanett€ 
seated on a cushion at their feet, leaning on hei 
sister's lap, they drew from the young strangei 
the following particulars of her story, which sh« 
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in a maimer that proved her understanding 
he fiur beyond her years. 
^ My &ther," said Sophia, " is an officer in the 
^ British army. I am their cmly child, and it is 
%ipossible to tell you how much my parents loved 
*IR* We lived in a street that led to Cavendish 
l^Bare. Our house, though not very large, was 
" leiy handsomely furnished, and we kept a foot- 
nan, a cook, and two maid servants. My father 
was often absent with his regiment, and my 
mother was never happy when he was away. 
Bat how delighted we were ^hen he came home ! 
^ I was not sent to school ; but I had private 
lessons from several eminent instructers who 
attended me at the house ; and my mother (who 
was very accomplished) taught me many things 
herself. At five years old, I was taken to the 
theatre to see the Forty Thieves, and 1 was so 
delighted, that my parents, who liked to gratify 
me, frequently repeated the indulgence when a 
showy and amusing piece was performed. Afler 
seeing a play, I took great pleasure in imitating 
the actors, particularly those who sung or danced. 
My father instructed me in reading poetry, and 
he taught me to recite a number of beautiful 
pieces, the meaning of which he explained to me 
so clearly, that I found no difficulty in giving 
every wotd the proper tone and expression." 
Fbancis. — ^But you must have an excellent 
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understanding of your own, or even with the best 
instructions you could never have been able to 
recite in the manner we heard you last night. 
And your voice, too, is so excellent ! 

Sophia. — ^I became very fond <^ one oi our 
maids, named Nancy, and I talked to her when- 
ever I had an opportunity. She was always flat- 
tering me, and telling me how beautiful and grace- 
ful I was, and that she had never seen a child that 
could be at all compared with me. My mother 
disi^proved of this familiarity with Nancy, and 
did all in her power to repress it ; but as Nancy 
ivas very kind to me, I could not help loving her. 
I am sorry to say, that 1 disobeyed my dear 
mother, and that I secretly endeavoured to spenA 
as much time with Nancy as I possiUy could 
without the risk of discovery. 

Jeaicette. — How very nau^ty that was ! In- 
deed, Sophia, though you are a visiter, I cannot 
help saying so. 

Sophia. — it ivas indeed, and deeply I have had 
cause to regret it ; for in the end I was justly pun- 
ished, as you will soon see. 

Jeanette. — I have alwayii found that when I 
disobey my mother, something very bad is sure to 
happen. But go op, dear Sophia. 

Sophia. — ^There was a young man named 
Branson, that came frequently to our house for 
the purpose ot seeVn^'^^XLC.'^ « YL^^v^a an inferior 
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actor at one of the theatres, where he played 
nothing higher than servants, guards, soldiers, 
and other characters that have scarcely any thing 
to say or to do, such as are called supernumera- 
ries. This man's intention was to leave England, 
and seek his fortune in America; and Nancy 
informed me one day as a great secret, that before 
he went she was to be married to him, and that 
then they were immediately to embark together. 

Jeanette. — ^But of course you told your 
mother ? 

SoFHiA. — No, indeed, — I am sorry to say that 
I did not. Nancy made me promise to tell no 
Goe whatever, and I faithfully kept my word. At 
last she one aflemoon informed me that she had 
been married to Branson the day befor* in church, 
and that on this evening there was to be a ball 
and supper at her mother's, in honour of the wed- 
ding, and that she wished me very much to be 
one of the guests. I thought this invitation very 
flattering to a little girl of my age; though she 
told me that, if 1 went, it must be without the 
knowledge of my mother. 

Eliza. — ^I am sure you did not consent. 

SoPHLA.. — ^I am sorry to say that I did, though 
not without much persuasion from Nancy. I 
knew that both my parents were going to the 
opera that evening. I had permission to drink 
tea with a little girl that lived in the next street. 
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the daughter of Mrs. Grenville; and Nancy stid 
she would come for me and bring me home in the 
evening, the footman being sick. 

1 drank tea with Caroline Grenville, and about 
seven o'clock Nancy came for me. It rained a 
little, and she arrived in a hackney coach, which, 
I observed as 1 got in, was loaded with parcels 
and boxes. I asked her why she had so many 
things in the coach, and she replied that she 
intended in a few days to inform her mistress of 
her marriage, and give up her place, as she was 
going with Mr. Branson to America, and that she 
was taking this opportunity of conveying some of 
her clothes to her mother's. 

Our ride was a very long one, and Nancy enter- 
tained me with a description <^ what the ball and 
supper were to be. I could not help showing a 
little surprise that the mother of a servant giri 
should be able to give so handsome an entertain- 
ment; but she answered all my questions in a 
manner that made me impatient for the delights 
of the evening to begin. 

The coach went over Black£riars Bridge, and 
at last stopped at a little shop in a small narrow 
street in the borough. A &t red-faced woman 
came out, shading a candle with her hand, and 
said, " Well, Naunce, so you 've comed at last^and 
I sees you 've brung the child with you." 



I 
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" Yes, yes," replied Nancy ; " there would bo 
no play without her." 

" And I hopes you 've brung all the needful 
too ?" said the woman. 

" That I have, mother," answered Nancy ; 
" you m^y be sure of that." 

I was lifled out of the coach, and taken into the 
parlour, a small, meanly furnished room back of 
the shop, lighted by a single tallow candle in an 
old brass stick. Branson was sitting there ; but I 
saw no company, and no appearance of a ball. 
"Perhaps," thought I, "the ball room is up 
stairs." 

** We have been expecting you these two hours," 
said Branson to his wife. " How late you are !" 

" Why," replied Nancy, " 't is a pretty long 
drive from the west end of the town to this part of 
the borough. I believe this child has been asleep 
the last two miles." 

I could not help saying — " But, Nancy, where 
are the ball and supper?" 

" Nonsense !" answered she; "all that^as (Maly 
a joke of mine to get you to come' here, and to 
amuse you on the road. But you shall have a 
supper of some sort or other, though I doubt if we 
can give you a ball;" 

*' You must not expect any great things firom 
the like of us, my little miss," said the old woman ; 
" but, as it 's wedding time, we shall have some- 
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thing good for supper ; though we can't afford to 
spend much in the eating way, at no time.'' 

As the old woman ceased speaking, she began 
to set the table, and a dirty girl brought in a diflh 
of broiled sprats. 

Jeanette. — What is a sprat ? 

SoFHiA. — A little fish very conmicm in Eng- 
land, and much like a herring, cmly smaller. I 
believe they are the cheapest fish that are to be 
had in L<Hidon. There was, I say, this dish of 
sprats, a plate of sliced cold beef, a piece of cheese, 
a plate of onicxis drest with vinegar and pepper, a 
plate of apples, and a pot of porter. 

Jeanette. — What a bad supper ! 

Sophia. — I thought so indeed. How different 
from the plumb cake, jellies, and ice creams, that 
Nancy had told me of i I saw nothing on the 
table that I wanted ; but I sat down with tears in 
my eyes, and chose an apple, which I ate with no 
great relish, as it was hard and sour. The dd 
woman mixed some porter and water in a glaaS) 
and told me that I must drink it, but that she 
would first put a nice lump d sugar in it. She 
then carried the glass to a closet, and stirred 
something into it, afler which i^ made me drink 
the mixture, though I thought it tasted very dis- 
agreeably. But there was something about this 
old woman that frightened me, and 1 did not daio 
to object to ttny t\uj^^<& ^d« 
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Eliza. — Poor little girl! 

SoFHiA. — I then begged of Nancy to take me 
home, as I feared that my parents would return 
from the opera, and discover my absence. She 
told me it would be time enough an hour hence. 
I thought it the longest evening I had ever known, 
and I began to be very sleepy. The old woman 
said I should go up stairs, and have a nap on her 
bed, till Nancy was ready to take me home. As 
I was very tired, and could scarcely keep my eyes 
open, I gladly consented ; and she led me up stairs, 
and put me on a bed of which I remember nothing 
but the check curtains, for I fell asleep inmie- 
diately. 

Jeanette. — I have no idea that the old woman's 
bed was a nice one. 

Sophia. — ^When I awoke, it was still night, but 
I found myself in a carriage which was driving 
very fast. " Now," I exclaimed, " am I certainly 
going home.'' 

The voice of Nancy assured me that I was ; 
and afler awhile the morning began to dawn, and 
I saw that I was in a post chaise with her and 
Branson. I was now surprised to find that, 
instead of driving through the streets of the city, 
we were proceeding along a road in the country. 

" Where are we going ?" cried 1. 

<<Home to your lEather," answered Branson. 
<* This is a new way to his house. Do not you 



what will m^ &tber and mol 
uneasy they must be I 1 wiafa— 
Dot gone with yoa. It ia you tl 
■o DBugbty, and caused ine lo d 
my dear mother. Oh I she wi 
fbibidding me to talk to yoii>" 

JsANKm. — That she was. 

Sophia. — "Well," refdied 
believe you will ever bear yom 
again oo that account. Ho' 
tongue, and keep yourself qui 
you will, 1 sha' n't answer anotl 

The tone in which she spoke 
Branaou gave me, silenced me 
was so frightened that I tremUt 
thought I ; " can this be my | 
who always petted me, and pn 
me that she toved me much bett 
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firom your jfather^s house, and take you with us to 
America, where we will pass you off for our own 
child. Now, don't look as if you were going to 
scream. If you make the least uproar, or dare to 
tell any body who you really are, I promise you 
your life will not be a long one. We can smother 
you in your bed with a bolster, as the two little 
princes were done, that you 've read of in the his- 
tory of England. Or we can mix some arsenic 
with your victuals, or pour some laudanum into 
your tea. Why, we know a dozen different ways 
of putting an end to you if you make any attempt 
to discover yourself. You are to be called Miss 
Somerville, and we are Mr. and Mrs. Somerville ; 
and if you oflfer to blab, we will surely find it out, 
and not allow you another hour to live." 
Fkancis. — ^The vile, wicked woman! 
Sophia. — I cannot tell you how I cried and sob- 
bed, and begged on my knees to be taken back to my 
dear father and mother, and how she succeeded in 
silencing me by the most dreadful threats. After 
breakfast, we got into another chaise, and pro- 
ceeded to Gravesend. I suppose my kidnappers 
had brought me from London by a round about 
road, to avoid the danger of our route being 
traced. At Gravesend we found a ship ready to 
depart for Quebec; and going immediately on 
board, we sailed next morning. There were none 
but ourselves in the cabm, though the vessel was 
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crowded with ateerage passeDgers, all ci whom 
were emigrants of the very lowest class. We 
had a long and stormy passage. I was sea tack 
but a few days, yet I was very miserable all the 
time, and 1 had no opportunity of cr3ang, except 
when 1 was alone, for Branson and Nancy watched 
me closely. 

Jeanette.— I wonder you did not die with 
grief before the end of the voyage. 

Fkancis. — Little girls never die with grief. 

SoFEUA. — At length we landed at Quebec, and 
proceeded immediately in the steam boat to Mon- 
treal. The night of our arrival at Montreal, 
Nancy, when I went up to bed, told me their 
whole plan. 

They thought they could soon acquire a fortooe 
by making a show of me, and exhibiting my 
accomplishments in public; and with this view 
* they had deluded me from my home. Nancy had 
brought away with her a few of my most valuable 
clothes, and some jewels of my mother's. The 
old woman (who was in the secret) had put lauda- 
num into the drink she mixed for me ; and this 
hadnnade me sleep so soundly that I did not 
awaken when they lifted me into the post chaise 
and drove off with me. 

Fkancis. — ^Do you not suppose that your par- 
ents sent to Nancy's mother to enquire after yoal 

Sophia. — ^No ; for they knew not that Nancy 
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I a mother. As, firom the time she first came 
ive at our bouse, she had entertained the design 
stealing me away to make a show of me in 
nerica when she should be married to Branson, 
is artful woman took care never to mention her 
other or any of her connections, lest the place 
* their residence should be known by my fitther 
od mother. 

Eliza. — ^No doubt, however, your parents made 
very possible efiRirt to discover what had become 
f you, and I dare say they have not yet given up 
\xB search. 

Sophia. — ^I cannot describe what I felt when I 
i)und that I was to be exhibited as a public show, 
nd made to recite, and sing, and danCe, before 
Lundreds of people. 

Fbanois. — Did you make your first appearance 
Q Montreal ? 

Sophia. — ^I did — and my reluctance amounted 
ilmost to horror. We arrived at Montreal on 
kturday, and my first appearance was fixed for 
Aoaday evening ; a public ball room being hired 
or the purpose. In the mean time, I was not 
illowed to go out of the house, except to take a 
hort walk afler dark, mufiled in my cloak, and 
ny persecutors keeping close to me, one on each 
iide. 

Jeanette. — I would rather have had no walk 
It all. 




fiilly that I almost thought 1 was 
cried very oiiKh. She at first att 
me, by giving me cakes and suga 
heart was so full that I could : 
When I was dressed, and Bransc 
me on the stage, as he called it, 
ble; and when he took me up 
screamed loudly, and declared tb 
before the audience. Nancy then 
till I cried out that I would d 
pleased. I almost choked myE 
smother my sobs. Nancy wad 
eyes, which were red with cryinj 
redness subsided, I looked eo p 
said I must have my cheeks paiul 
be fit to go cm the stage. He tbci 
pot of rouge, and Nancy held m 
rubbed a little with his finger 
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1I10 said ; and this eyening she put them on, lacing 
them so tightly that they kept me in continual 
pain. 

Jeanette. — ^The corset lacing is almost the 
worst thing they have yet done to you. 1 can 
imagine how you felt, by a petticoat body I had 
once, that was too tight for me. 

SorHiA. — At last all was ready. We entered 
at the door behind the screen ; and just within this 
door Nancy stood and peeped. Branson took me 
up in his arms, and, ordering me to appear very 
fond of him, that the people might suppose him a 
most afiectionate father, he carried me on the 
stage, and set me down. 

Francis. — ^The hateful fellow ! Now, I think 
the worst of all was obliging you to a£^t fondness 
for Branson. 

Sophia. — ^When I found myself before several 
hundred people, all ranged in rows on the benches ; 
when I saw the glare of the lights, and heard the 
loud clapping with which my entrance was greet- 
ed, my head grew dizzy, and I stood silent and 
motionless, forgetting to curtsey, and unable to 
speak. To encourage me the audience continued 
clapping. I was to commence with an address 
eomposed by Branson, (who had had some educa- 
tion,) and which he had made me learn by heart ; 
but I had not power to utter a word. My heart 
seemed to sink within me ; my lips quivered, and 
12 
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I shook firom head to foot* I heard a lady on the 
front bench say to another, ^^This child seems 
wonderfully timid ; though, as the lull states, ^ 
has performed with unbounded applause at all the 
principal theatres in Great Britain and Ireland.** 

I remained silent and trembling, till I heard in 
my ear the voice of firanson telling me, in a whis- 
per, to begin immediately. 1 could then restrain 
myself no longer ; and I burst into tears, exclaim- 
ing, '' Oh ! take me away, take me away !" 

Branson came forward, pretending to look com- 
pasaonate ; and, apologising to the audience for 
what he called my unprecedented timidity, he said 
he would pacify me in a few minutes. He then 
conveyed me back to my room, followed by 
Nancy; and, looking very fiercely, he threatened 
me with dreadful punishment if I did not recover 
myself immediately, and go through the whole 
performance in a satisfactory manner. But I still 
continued to cry ; and at length Nancy told him 
that all must be given up for that evening, as I 
was not in a condition to do any thing. Branson 
then said that if he was to go and tell the audience 
that there could be no performance that night) 
they would be highly incensed at their disappoint- 
ment, and would probably, in their rage, demolish 
the lamps, and break the looking glasses; and 
that in the riot somebody might be killed. 

'< And if there is," said Nancy, «< it will all te 
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the &ult of this wicked, obstinate child. If any 
ODB is killed, she will be the cause." 

I then ceased crying, and listened to them. << I 
am not wicked and obstinate," said I; ''but 
indeed I cannot recite, and sing, and dance, before 
all these strange people." 

Francis. — I do not believe there was any real 
danger of a riot, had a proper apology been made. 

Sophia. — At last, with a breaking heart, I con- 
sented to do my best. The paint, which my tears 
had washed off, was renewed, my disordered curls 
were again arranged, and Branson once more pre- 
sented me to the audience, who by this time had 
become very impatient. I made my curtsey, and 
with a faltering voice began my little speech. I 
am sure I spoke too low to be he heard distinctly ; 
but the company kindly applauded, and I heard 
several persons say that they would rather see me 
too timid than too bold. 

I then commenced my first song, and got 
through it tolerably well. As the evening ad- 
vanced, I proceeded still better, and the almost 
incessant applause revived my spirits. My dance 
was so well liked that it was encored ; and, though 
extremely fatigued, I was obliged to repeat it. I 
forgot to tell you that 1 was not drest in charac- 
ter, but wore all the evening the white muslin 
frock and blue sash in which I had repeated the 
address at the beginning. 
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When the whole entertainment was over. Bran* 
son came to carry me away ; and as soon as we 
got to my room, he shook me violently, because I 
had not run into his arms, and kissed him, and 
called him << dear father," as he had told me 1 
must when I had finished my performance. 

Francis (doubling hUJUt.y^The villain ! 

SoFHiA. — ^I was compelled to perform again 
the next night, and the next, and every even- 
ing for two weeks. I was very miserable, and 
very much fatigued; but the paler I grew, the 
more rouge they put on. Every morning, Bran- 
son made me rehearse before him the perform- 
ances of the evening ; and when I did not sing or 
dance with sufficient animation, he struck me, and 
punished me very cruelly. 

Jeanettb. — ^I have heard of bears being made 
to dance by standing them on plates of hot iron. 
He did not try that method with you— did hel 

SoFHiA (fffttZtii^.)— -Not exactly. But I was 
frequently shaken and beaten by him, for. he had 
no idea of any other mode of teaching than by 
absolute fear ; and then I was punished still more 
for crying, and being low spirited, and for looking 
pale. 

Francis (starting up, and traversing Ae 
roam.) — The vile savage ! — ^but he is now getting 
his punishment. 

Sophia.— 1 y?^ ni^^^x lallowed to walk out Ibr 
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and exercise, except very early in the morning, 
•re any ooq was in the streets ; or else at a late 
iMmr in the evening* Then I was always accom- 
panied by Branson and Nancy ; my face being so 
covered with a close bonnet and hood that I could 
scarcely see. 

After I had gone through all my best pieces 
wad songs, a seccmd series of performances was 
announced, in which I was to appear in character- 
istic dresses ; and these were accordingly provided 
Ibr me, under the superintendence of Branson. I 
objected greatly to assuming male attire, but was 
at length frightened into compliance. 

After a while, I became somewhat accustomed 
to exhibiting before an audience ; and I then found 
a little amusement in performing, and a little gra- 
tification in being applauded. But my pleasure 
did not last long, and it never was equal to my 
^.tigue. I could not be in good spirits at night, 
after su£fering all day ; and I thought continually 
of my home, and of my dear father and mother, 
whom I never more expected to see. 

We travelled about the interior of Canada, and 
I was exhibited atledl the towns of any note. We 
then crossed over into the United States, and pur- 
sued our route along the lakes, stopping wherever 
there was a probability of drawing an audience. 
Branson was afraid to show me in any of the large 
cities oa the sea coast, lest 1 should be discovered 



li^ MBe one fron I^w Vi- wlm wi^bt hk\e heird 
of mr bemp deoonred from my parents, or idio 
mi^tt have flea tbe adreitueinents viiich they 
had cf oouTBe ioaeited in the papers. We visited 
sevmJ of the vestein states, and have now come 
again into the back part of New York, and hiTe 
stopped at this tovn oo our way to Albany, where 
we have not yet been, and where Branson expects 
me to attract lar^ audieooes. 

Elua.^ — ^How you must have longed to get 
away from these wicked pe<^^ ! 

Sophia. — 1 did indeed. 1 believe thev made a 
great deal of money by me, as the room yns 
always full whenever I was exhibited. Several kind 
kdies wished to have me at their houses ; but Mr. 
and Mrs. Somerville (as they called themselves) 
always made some objection, and gave out that I 
could neither visit nor receive visiters. 

Branson, when he was in a good humour, talked 
a great deal about the theatre ; and I heard him 
relate many of the stratagems that are introduced 
in plays and fiux^es, particularly for the secret 
conveyance of letters and messages. It was hear- 
ing these things that gave m0 the first idea cf 
trying some plan of the same sort, and I recollect^ 
ed that my father had shown me the experimeot 
of writing, in lemon juice, letters which will bB 
invisible till the paper is held near the fire. 

Branaon and '^«sRrf dt^nk a great ded of 
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which they made themselves up stairs 
our pariour, as it was called; and for that 
they always kept lemons in the closet, 
day, when they were both out, and had locked 
iq> as usual, I cut some blank leaves out of a 
Inckf fi>r 1 had no other method of procuring 
white paper, all writing materials being kept from 
me. Then pulling a feather out of a turkey-wing 
that was used in the room to brush off the dust 
£rom the furniture, I made a sort of pen with my 
scissors; and taking a piece of lemon, 1 wrote 
with the juice on several scraps of paper, a few 
words explaining the outline of my story. I was 
that evening to sing the Bavarian Broom Song for 
the first time in public; and when Branson and 
his wife came home, they brought with them the 
fly brushes. My dress had been completed the 
day before. 

My meals were always brought to my room ; 
and, when the Bransons went down that evening 
to tea, I took the opportunity to fix my written 
papers (rolled up as small as possible) in the heads 
of the brooms, trusting that by some means or 
other they would get into the hands of the com- 
pany on the front bench. Still, my plan was a 
very uncertain one, and I cannot but wonder at its 
success. But 1 was so miserable that I felt I could 
risk any thing to free myself from the Bransons. 
Fbancis. — ^Now, Jeanette, you see the advan- 
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tage of a little girl being able to write small and 
well. Suppose you were to be kidnapped, how 
would you make your situation known? 

JsAifETTB. — I bope I shall not be kidnapped 
before I get into small band. However, for feai 
of the worst, I will in future ask Mr. Walters to 
let me write two copies a day, instead of one, as 
that will bring me on &ster. 

Eliza. — It is very well to try to improve in 
your writing ; but Francis is only jesting ; for in 
our country there is not much danger of little girls 
being stolen from their parents. Go on, dear 
Sophia. 

Sophia. — I have but little more to tell. As 
the time drew near, I was almost overcome with 
dread of the Bransons discovering my stratagem. 
I could form no idea how it would go on. I could 
only conceal the papers in the brooms, and leave 
the rest to chance. How delighted I was when, 
on offering the first to Mrs. Archester, I heard 
little Jeanette say to her, " Dear mother, buy the 
little girPs broom in reality !" I need not tell you 
how glad I was to see all the brooms carried home ; 
and I could scarcely sleep all night for thinking of 
what might be the result. 



A family belonging to the town in which Mr. 
Archester lived, m\e\)d&d shortly to visit Eurqie* 
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^ the course of a month they were to emhark at 
Ifew York for London. They willingly consented 
to take charge of Sophia Lenox, aud convey her 
to her parents. 

Sophia was much a£^ted on taking leave of her 
kind friends, the Archesters, who had all become 
warmly attached to her. The parting was very 
melancholy ; and she promised, with many tears, 
to write to them as soon as she arrived in London. 

In little more than two months after she sailed 
from New York, they received a letter from 
Sophia. She described, in the most touching 
manner, her first interview with her &ther and 
mother, to whose house her American friends had 
accompanied her on the day after their arrival in 
London. The endeavours of her parents to dis- 
cover her had been unremitting ; and they had 
nearly abandoned all hope of ever seeing her 
again. 

By the same ship, her father wrote a letter of 
thanks to Mr. Archester, accompanying it with a 
box that contained valuable presents for all the 
&mily ; and there is still a regular correspondence 
kept up between Sophia and Eliza. 
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Ih a small village oo the banks of the river Hud- 
son, resided, about thirty years ago, two little boys, 
whom we shall call Edward Patton and George 
Burton. Edward was the son of respectable and 
pious parents, who omitted no opportunity to instil 
correct moral principles into their child, and im- 
bue his mind with the precepts of pure and unde- 
filed religion. George in this respect was not so 
fortunate. He had lost his mother in early in&ncy; 
and his remaining parent, although a man who 
prided himself on his high sense of honour and 
strict morality, was devoid of reSgion ; he de^nsed 
the Bible, and set up in its place an earthly, and 
of course a most erring standard for the regula- 
tion of his conduct. 

These boys were nearly of the same age, and at 
the period when our story commences, were in their 
twelfth year. They went to the same school, be- 
longed to the same class, and were almost woBf^ 
rable companions. Their dispoeitioiis bei]^ ^mtf 
similar, it is not to be wondered at, that an 
meat) aa waxm aa \\i<bu Isoder years would 
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^ ^^ the consequence of this intimacy* During the 
hasn allotted for pastime, they were to be found 
^tber amusing themselves apart from the other 
hoysy or, if playing with them, marshalled as by 
instinct or some unconscious impulse, in the same 
Tank, and often side by side. They were both good 
boys at their books ; they had the approbation of 
their teacher ; and were pointed to, not only by him, 
but by the inhabitants of the village, as examples 
df orderly and decorous behaviour. 

The master one day, just before dismission, told 
the boys, that as they had been remarkably atten- 
tive to their lessons, and more than usually quiet 
in the school, he would give them the next Friday 
and Saturday for recreation. The truth was, that 
the first of these days was the fourth of July, and 
it is not improbable that the little fellows, knowing 
the near approach of the national festival, had put 
themselves on their good behaviour for the purpose . 
of securing this desirable boon. However this 
might be, they were delighted with the promise of 
their teacher, and twenty different plans were soon 
formed for spending the fourth of July in such man- 
ner as to secure the greatest possible amount of 
pleasure. Several of the boys disclosed how much 
money their parents would .give them to lay out on 
that day. One had been promised two shiUings, 
another one shilling, a third but a few pennies ; 
whilst others were, obliged to guess at the sums 
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tboy might leoeive, the hopes of one Uttk asptnnt 
•oving as hi^ even as half a dollar. This was 

on Wednesday. 

As Edward and George returned home firom 
school, their conversatioQ naturally turned to this 
interesting topic ^Edward," enquired George, 
** how much do you expect to get 1" 

<< I don't know," replied the other,— ^perhaps 
nothing. My mother has often tdd me that &ther 
is not rich ; and I know it must cost him a good 
deal to buy me clothes and send me to school; be- 
sides, he lNi3n3 me a great many good books to read; 
and mother says that it is improper to ask him for 
money. She says that whenever he can afford it) 
and oo proper occasions, he will give it me without 
being asked ; and he does so; for, last Christmas, 
besi^ presenting me with ever so many pretty 
books, he gave me two shillings. I should be veiy 
glad to have a little money for next Friday: but I 
shall not care if 1 do not get any." 

" For my part," said George, " if my father 
don't give me any, I shall care a great deal* 
There 's Bob Twining and Sam Turner, who will 
both have money, and they intend to buy crackers 
and set them off; and Tom Brisket is going to fire 
his caimon thirteen times, he says, in honour of 
the old thirteen states, and he wants me to mb- 
scribe three cents for powder. If I don't do it* 
he will tYunk lain 1XUSQXU Besides, Ilike to have 
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^Kttle change in my pocket on a holiday : a body 

ifMs hungry, and wants a few cakes ; and Granny 

Bbpoer sells such nice candy." 
The little boys soon reached their homes. They 

letired to rest with very different feelings. Ed- 
ward, after saying his prayers, a duty taught him 
by his excellent mother, and which he never omit- 
ted,-<— laid his head on his piUow, and sunk to 
sleep, without a thought to disturb the serenity of 
his mind, his young and fervid fancy glowing with 
the anticipation of the coming jubilee. Not so 
Greorge : he did not pray ; he tossed restlessly in 
his bed, being rendered unhappy by imaginary 
wants, and vainly taxing his ingenuity to devise 
means for their gratification. George never prayed. 
His fether, being an irreligious man, never bent 
the knee before the throne of his Maker ; and it 
could not be expected that he would enjoin upon his 
child a duty which he himself neglected and de- 
spised. I have said that in one respect George 
was not so fortunate as Edward, and I must inter- 
rupt our story for a few moments to dwell on this 
particular. The advantage which the latter en- 
joyed consisted in his having a mother, a pious 
mother, who made it a rule, upon every occasion, 
to impress upon her darling ofl&pring the leading 
truths of the gospel — ^the certainty of the existence 
of a God, to whom he would one day have to ren- 
der an account of all his actions. She would open 
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the BiUe, and point to its lessons of wisdom, to its 
awful threatenings, its encouraging promises ; ^ 
would explain the dreadful situation to which the 
transgression of Adam had reduced the children of 
men ; how certainly the justice of an defended Deity 
must have consigned the human race to eternal and 
hopeless misery, had not Jesus Christ, the Sod of 
God, in his infinite love for man, descended upon 
earth, submitted to difficulties, and insults, and suf- 
ferings, such as no other being ever endured ; and 
finally given himself up to an excruciating and re- 
volting death ; — and all this, not to add to his own 
power, for being already omnipotent, that could not 
be increased — ^nor to augment his glory, for that 
was already perfect ; but that men, by acknowledg- 
ing him as the only true Saviour, and renouncing 
their sins, and imploring his divine intercession, 
might be relieved from the curse of God's wrath) 
and enjoy, after this life, an existence whose veiy 
principle is inefiable happiness, and which is to en- 
dure for ever. She would then ask him, (supposing 
the Bible were silent as to the duty of prayer and 
thanksgiving,) — if he were receiving every day and 
every hour, benefits from some liberal hand, which 
required no price in return but a simple acknow- 
ledgment of the favour, — whether every impulse of 
his nature would not urge him to feel grateful, and 
whether, so far from regarding it as an irksooie 
task, he wouVd uol c«sDS5^<^<bx \t a delightful emplof * 
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m^it to pour forth his thanks to his generous hene- 
fiictor? And then, by telling him that' to God's 
bounty he was indebted for every good he possessed 
— for the clothes he wore, the food he ate, the health 
he enjoyed, the very air he breathed, — but above, 
&r above all these, for his redemption from the curse 
ci sin, and the promise of never-ending happiness 
beyond the grave, — she awoke a reasoning faculty 
implanted in every breast even at an etu^lier age 
than his, and touched a chord that never failed to 
be responsive to such appeals. 

Little boy — little girl ! — have you a dear mother 
who tells you these things, who teaches you to pray, 
who reads and explains to you God's word, who 
takes you constantly to church, and sends you to 
Sunday school ? Oh ! if you have, how happy is 
your condition! How much more to be envied 
than that of poor George ! for he had no such kind 
instructer. Give additional thanks to your hea- 
venly Father for this great blessing. Believe, with- 
out reserve, every word your mother tells you, 
even if you do not perfectly comprehend it ; and 
be assured that she is seeking to promote your 
temporal, and your everlasting good. 

On the following morning, as George was bend- 
ing his steps to school, his mind still vibrating be- 
tween the hope of getting money and the fear of 
disappointment, he saw in his path what appeared 
to him a piece of brown paper, which he picked up. 
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and anfolding it, was amazed and delighted to disco- 
ver that it was a five-dollar bUl of a New York bank. 
Joy at being the possessor of so large a sum, was 
his first sensation. Then came the apprehenaoD 
that the owner would make his loss known, and 
claim it. And, lastly, the doubt as to the course it 
would be best for him to pursue, should this be the 
case. Conscience, that silent but impressive moni- 
tor, whose whisperings even hardened guilt cannot 
subdue, knocked sternly at his heart, and bade him 
seek the loser, and restore to him his property. 
Then avarice urged him to conceal his good 
fortune, and use the money as if it were his 
own. Providence, thought George, has no doubt 
thrown this in my way, and it would be de- 
spising its gifts not to keep it. The perscm who 
dropt it can afibrd to lose it, I '11 be bound; and 
likely he will never miss it. Perhaps he was a 
stranger passing through the village, and in that 
case he won't be likely to return for it. Besides, 
five dollars is no great matter : it won't make or 
break any body. After all, when one comes to con- 
sider the matter rightly, this note might have been 
pressed down in the mud, so that it would never 
have been finmd ; or if fixind by any one else, it is 
ten chances that he would not have returned it 

Thus mused George ; but although these ideas 
floated through his brain, they were not his ret], 
at least not his aniy thoughts. That still smaD 
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TiMGe would not be drowned ; and he felt wretched, 
fer he was at war with himself. He thought he 
would make Edward his confidant, and oflfer him 
a portion of his prize. But a little reflection satis- 
fied him that his friend's integrity would be shocked 
at the disclosure, and might possibly lead him to 
reveal the secret. He accordingly thrust the note 
into a comer of his pocket, and determined for the 
present, at least, to abide the course of events. 

The day past; and at an early hour George went 
to his bed, far more unhappy than he was the night 
before. Why was it so ? His only wish had been 
that he might have a little spending money for the 
approaching holiday; and he now found himself 
possessed of a sum far exceeding his most extra- 
vagant wishes. This apparent inconsistency is 
easily explained. On the previous night George 
had no accusing conscience. He had committed 
no actual sin ; he had, it is true, omitted a most 
important duty : he had neglected to return thanks 
to the source of all good for the blessings of the 
day, and to invoke the protection of Heaven upon 
his slumbers; yet, never having been taught the 
necessity of prayer, although his mind had been 
harassed by foolish and unreasonable desires, no 
self-upbraidings had disturbed his rest. But now 
the case was altered : he felt guilty, and guilt and 
peace of mind never were, nor ever can be, inmates 
of the same bosom. 
13 
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Let not our young readers mistake us. Geoi;p 
had done nothing wrong in taking up the note, 
and thus far keeping it ; although, being but a 
small boy, it would have been better had he placed 
it in the possession of his fiither, or some respect- 
able individual, until the owner should appear. 
But he had sinned inasmuch as he had determiiied 
to keep the affidr secret, and to use the monej, 
even if the person to whom it belonged should be 
discovered. 

At an early hour the next morning, small groupe 
of persons might be seen at the tavern, the store, 
the post office, and smith shop, reading a placard 
which was to the following effect. 

LOST, 

Early yesterday morning, a bank Inll of the City 
Bank of New York for five dollars. The honest 
finder is respectfully requested to leave the same 
at Mr. Holt^m's store, where he will receive a re- 
ward of one dollar for his trouble, and the thanks of 

^AJCES LI8TO5. 

A number of little boys were already looking 
fi>r the lost treasure, amongst whom was Edwaid 
Patton. George, too, for the sake <^ appearaDoes, 
pretended to assist them ; and more than an honr 
was emplo3red in this praiseworthy effi>rt« 

««For my 1^," said Edward, «« if I find tl* 
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•Dley I won't take a cent from James, for every 
body knows that he is a very poor man, and he 
has a large family to support." << Nor I, either," 
■dd Bob Twining. << Nor I," cried Sam Turner. 
^Nor I," echoed George, — ^but, oh! with what 
different feelings from those which had prompted 
die others to make this generous declaration ! 

One little fellow suggested that they should unite 
the several sums they had received from their pa- 
rents, and make a tender of the amount to Listen 
in part reparation of his loss. But in taking the 
question on this noble proposition, there seemed 
such a want of unanimity that it was abandoned. 

The boys finally gave up the search, and pre- 
pared £oT the amusements of the day. George felt 
at a loss to know how he should get the note 
changed. He was fearful that if he offered it at 
the store, or at Granny Hopner's, whilst Listen's 
loss was the principal subject of conversation, sus- 
picions might be awakened, and detection ensue. 
Whilst he was revolving this difficulty, his father 
called to him, anA, handing him a piece of money, 
directed him to go to the store, and get him some 
tobacco. This, he thought, afforded him an excel- 
lent opportunity for accomplishing his purpose. 
Taking the note from its recess, he went to Mr. 
Helton's, and, after receiving the tobacco, his hand 
trembling with apprehension and the consciousness 
of guilt, he presented the note. Mr. Helton exa* 
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mined the bill minutely, and George's fears during 
this scrutiny increased to such a degree, that he 
was about precipitately leaving the store, when 
the storekeeper relieved him by saying, ^' I believe 
the note is good ; but there are so many counter- 
feits in circulation, that we have to be very parti- 
cular." 

When George had received the change, and 
was outside the door, he breathed more freely, but 
he felt even in this early stage of sin, that " the 
way of the transgressor is hard,^* 

Dreading to be discovered with so large a sum 
about him, he went to a distance from his Other's 
house, and, under a flat stone at the foot of a large 
cherry tree, he deposited all but fifty cents of the 
money. He now considered himself pretty secure ; 
but was he happy? Oh ! fer from it. He could 
not but confess to himself that he was tenfold more 
miserable than the want of money had made him; 
and at this moment, if he could have devised an 
expedient for again obtaining possession of the 
fetal note, he would gladly have^^restored it to the 
unfortunate Liston. And why, it may be asked, 
did he not give the poor man the silver, which was 
worth as much as the note ? This he ought cer- 
tainly to have done ; but he felt ashamed to acknow- 
ledge that he had intended to conunit a fraud; aa^ 
the feet of his changing the note would, he knfB^i 
admit o{ no oX\i<bi cotolruction. * 
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In this he reasoned as a child* If he had had 
such a mother as Mrs. Patton, he would probably 
have revealed all his troubles to her; and she 
would have told him that the first thing to be done 
was to return honest James his own ; and if peo- 
pie had been so ill natured as to make unkind re- 
marks, they at least could not but have confessed 
that George had given the surest evidence of sin- 
cere repentance, and return to honesty, by making 
a voluntary surrender of the money, when not even 
the breath of suspicion rested on him. She would 
next have urged him to humble himself before his 
offended Maker, and implore his forgiveness ; and, 
having done this, he would have found his breast 
relieved from the dreadful load which now oppress- 
ed it, his heart would again have become buoyant 
and gay, and he would have become the same 
George Burton that he was two days before. 

Whatever might have been the result of George's 
deliberations, they were now cut short by the 
shouts of his schoolmates, who having provided 
themselves with an old musket, some powder, an 
abundance of Chinese crackers, together with a 
{dentiful supply of more harmless ammunition from 
Granny Hopner's cake-shop, were wending their 
way to a neighbouring field, where their demon- 
strations were to be made. 

^. Tom Brisket's field-piece was prudently lashed 
.to a stick of wood to prevent accident from recoil- 
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ing, and fited, not ihineen but nearly an hundred 
tinMB, to lli^ Ihe old states, and new stales too, 
had their due share of bouour. The musket waa 
repeatedly loaded aiid discharged, and Ihe crackers 
were pupping in all directions. Things passed ofi 
very well for a while, and George for the mofflenl 
forgot his troubles in the excitement of the scene. 

At len^h an accident occurred which interrupt- 
ed for a |ieriod the progress of thia dangeroua 
sport. Sam Turner, in firing a cracker which ha 
held in his fingers, received a severe injury in the 
eye, and was obliged to go home. This threw a 
considerable damp upon their exhilarated spirits; 
and they resolved for the remainder of the day not I 
to hold the crackers iu their hands when they ei- I 
plodctij I'lit atlcr ligiiling (he match tu throw them 
at a distance on the ground. 

A severer fete, however, was reserved for 
George. The musket I have already mentioned 
was old ; it had been lying by for a long time, and 
was probably corroded with rust. Little boys, 
too, seldom know how to load guns properly; they 
may overcharge them with powder, and then there 
ia danger that the piece will recoil, or kick, and 
injure them in the lace { and very great risk ia in< 
curred when the toad ia not rammed home, that 
is, until it comes in contact with the charg^ 
Whatever might have been the cause, the gtmi 
■wrat while George was firing it, and a fragmen^ 
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of the barrel striking him in the face, threw 
him to the earth, and deprived him of all sensa- 
tioo. 

When consciousness returned, George found 
himself lying oa a bed in his father's house ; a 
physician was dressing his wound — ^his friend Ed- 
ward was standing by his bed-side, and the injured 
James Liston, too, was there— his countenance de- 
noting deep sorrow, and his eyes filled with com- 
passionate tears. 

It seems that at the time the accident occurred, 
James was passing by ; and hastening. to the spot, 
and finding George -seriously hurt, he took him in 
his arms, and carried him home. 

How did the conscience of this bad boy, far 
more than his bleeding wound, torment him now. 
He reflected that he had sinned against Heaven, 
that he had perpetrated an unprovoked wrong upon 
this poor man, and his wife and little children, in 
depriving them of the many comforts and neces- 
saries which five dollars would have procured for 
them, and the sympathy and kind offices of Liston, 
instead of being grateful to his feelings, were like 
so many scorpion stings to his lacerated bosom. 
It was now his duty to make a full confession of 
his &ult, and restore the money which he had not 
spent ; but pride, a false and culpable pride, arrest- 
ed this act of justice. 

^ was many weeks before George could leave 
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the house ; and when he did a deep scar was ob- 
senred upon his cheek. 

I said that he was considered a very good boy 
by the people of the village, and it naturally fol- 
lows that he was loved ; they sincerely pitied his 
misfortune, as his face was much disfigured; but 
none but God and himself knew of the deeper 
wound which his moral purity had received. 

He resumed his attendance at school, and bis 
intimacy with Eklward still continued. He made 
repeated visits to his hidden hoard, cautiously 
abstracting each time but a small sum, and in less 
than three months the whole had disappeared. 
When all was gone, he had not even the guilty 
satisfaction of rioting in his ill-gotten treasure, 
and remorse, that canker of the soul, was lefl the 
undisputed sway of his bosom. 

His thoughts at length became so intolerable 
that he was resolved to make Edward acquainted 
with the whole affair. He had a vague idea that 
if another had possession of the secret his own 
mind would be relieved from a portion of its suf- 
fering. Ah ! if he had but thought and determined 
thus, when restitution was practicable. Edward, 
young as he was, would no doubt have correctly 
counselled him, and he would again have become 
a virtuous and happy boy. But his object was 
purely selfish — not to be put in the way of doing 
right, but to gel rid of an uncomfortable load. It 
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was possible that Edward might view the trans- 
action in a new and favourable light, and be dis- 
posed to justify his conduct throughout. At all 
events Edward must know it ; and it was not long 
before an opportunity offered. 

** Edward," cautiously began George, " 1 have 
something to tell you — ^but you must give me a 
solemn promise to keep it secret." 

** I promise," replied he, " what is it ?" 
^* I know something about the note that James 
Listen lost." 

«* Do you," quickly exclaimed the other, " has 
it been found ?" 
« Yes, I found it." ' 

" Did you ? Oh ! how glad I am, — ^then James 
has it again ?^' 

" No, he hasn't. I have spent it." 
" You spent it ! You, George ! Oh ! now I 
know you are joking ; you are not telling the 
truth. But, indeed, I wish that you or I had found 
it, for then we could have made James so happy." 
'< 1 tell you Edward, that I did find it. In this 
very path, and not far from this spot, I found it. I 
changed it at Mr. Helton's store, and have spent 
every bit of it." 

" Oh I George, now I believe you are serious, and 
I am too sorry ; how could you do it ? do you 
know that it was little better than stealing ?" 
'< Stealing ! nonsense ! How foolish you talk, Ed- 
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ward. Why, I did n't take the note out <^ Liston's 
pocket, nor out of his drawer ; that would ha^e 
heen stealing. Listen last it — that was no fiiult 
of mine — it was his bad luck. I found it, and 
that was my good luck." 

<< George, you may think so ; and if you do 
really think so, perhaps it was not very wicked in 
you to keep it ; but I cannot help thinking, that if 
I had found that note, and spent it, knowing it 
to belong to James Listen, I should be the most 
unhappy boy in the world." 

** Why, Edward, you are the most foolish fel- 
low I ever knew. I really thought you had some 
sense. Talk of stealing ! Just as if picking up 
a note in the public road was stealing ! Do you, 
indeed, think that I would steal ?" 

'' I hope not," answered Edward ; but he was 
pained to (he very heart at what he had heard. 
He loved George ; he had had the best opinion of his 
integrity, and now to find him guilty of an action 
which he could not view as any other than crimi- 
nal, affected him almost to tears. George, in this 
controversy, had shown himself a tolerable casu- 
ist, but he dared not address these arguments to 
himself; his own good sense, and his innate con- 
ceptions of right and wrong, utterly rejected them. 

Edward made up his mind to sound his mother 
(his never failing oracle in all cases <^ difficulty) 
upon the subiect, without betra3ring the confideiioe 
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repoeed in him ; and that very evening he put this 
intenticm in practice. 

^^ Mother," said he, '* if a person finds any 
thing which belongs to another, is it right to keep 

itr 

^* Certainly not, my son, if he knows to whom 
it belongs. Why do you ask so simple a ques- 
tion ?" 

** I merely wished to satisfy myself. I thought 
it would n't be right ; but I wished to have your 
opinion on the matter." 

** I am surprised," rejoined his mother, " that 
you should have had a doubt on the subject. Has 
any body found James Listcm's note ?" 

This was a question which Eklward by no means 
expected, and he found himself in a most serious 
dilemma. One of his earliest lessons— one which 
had again and again, in every variety of form, 
been impressed upon his mind, was a sacred and 
invincible regard for truth. He had been taught, 
also, to have no concealments from his parents. 
The question put to him by his mother was not to 
be evaded ; — ^he knew it would naturally lead to 
another, which would compel him to disclose the 
particulars of George's recent communication. 
He despised the character of a traitor, but he saw 
that he must either tell a positive falsehood, or 
ccMifide the fetal secret to his mother. He did not 
long hesitate. He acquainted her with all, and 
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received her assurance, that in consideration of 
the pledge he had given to his firiend, it should 
religiously be confined to her own bosom. 

<^ One thing, however, I must insist aa my son, 
and that is that you renounce at once, and alto- 
gether, the society of this lad. I have heretofore 
had an excellent opinion of him ; have been pleas- 
ed to see him at the house, and was rejoiced that 
you had selected as your friend, one whom I sup- 
posed incapable of dishonesty and deceit ; but I 
am now convinced that he is a very unsuitable 
companion fi>r my Edward." 

Edward still loved George, notwithstanding 
what had happened ; and he received his mother's 
commands with regret, but nevertheless with the 
determination to yield to them, as he had always 
done, implicit obedience. 

Years rolled on. Edward was in time removed 
to college, where he graduated with great credit ; 
and was then placed by his father with Dr. Sorby, 
an eminent physician of Albany ; he having chosen 
this profession, as well suited to his taste. 

George, after remaining a few years longer at 
school, was sent to New York, to learn the art 
and mystery of traffic. Mr. Talbot, his master, 
was a very respectable merchant, who did a good 
business ; and the situation was such as many hoys 
might have envied George the possession of. His 
manners were adxxdxably adapted to the vocation 
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he had chosen ; and his employer observed with 
great satisfaction his rapid improvement. There 
veas not, in all Pearl street, a young man who was 
deemed a better salesman than he ; and the mer- 
chant began to have serious thoughts of giving him 
an interest in the business as a partner, as soon as 
he should complete his minority. 

In large cities the temptations to vice are cer- 
tainly stronger and more numerous than in other 
situations ; and that young man whose principles 
are not well established on the side of religion and 
virtue, and who js not under the vigilant and inces- 
sant control of parental sohcitude, exposed on such 
a theatre, must encounter dangers which it will 
require almost superhuman firmness to withstand. 

George's great foible was fondness for display. 
He became acquainted with young men of extra- 
vagant habits, and was led, by the force of exam- 
ple, and his own vanity, into a course of living 
which his small salary was altogether inadequate 
to sustain. The play house and the tavern became 
places of constant resort ; and these led the way to 
other expenses. He drank at first, not because he 
was fond of liquor, but because others drank; until 
what in the begirming was mere form, terminated 
in incurable habit. Money was wanting to supply 
these indulgences. He ran in debt ; but running 
in debt must have an end. Money must be had'. 
It was then that the arch tempter again presented 
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hinMelf. The conflict wBa by do means so serere 
as it had been eight years before in relation to the 
lost note. The first step in sin is always the 
hardest. 

1 want money, reasoned Greorge ; in fact, I must 
have it. Now, I can take from my employer as much 
as will satisfy my wants, and he will never be the 
wiser of it. It is very wrong, I admit ; but no one 
will be privy to it, excepting God ; and he knows 
that I have already done the same thing. My 
standing in society will not be afifected, for 1 shall 
still be considered honest. My position to my 
Maker will not be changed, for in his sight I am 
already wicked. So that my situation will in no 
wise be altered, excepting for the better, in having 
the means wherewith to gratify my wishes. 

Thus did this wretched youig man attempt to 
oppose reason to the struggles of conscience, but 
these ridiculous arguments were the suggestions (^ 
the father of lies. He confessed that he had alrea- 
dy provoked the displeasure of Heaven by an act of 
sin, and yet he tried to persuade himself that he 
was not making matters worse by advancing in a 
course of guilt. Do any of my young readers be- 
lieve this? Is there any little boy or little girl 
who reads this story, who does not kn6w that God 
would be more angry with a person who should go 
on sinning from day to day, than with one who 
liad committed bal oi» o^nce ? God cannot bear 
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sin at all. He has told us so ; but would it not be 
better, if, after the commission of (me guilty act, 
we should repent of it, and earnestly and sincerely 
pray for God's forgiveness, (and if we do this, he 
will forgive us,) than to continue on in a course of 
wickedness, and perhaps to lose his favour for 
ever? I am sure there is not a child of common 
intelligence that cannot answer this question, and 
answer it correctly too, 

George took the money, with which he relieved 
himself from his present difficulties. But the dis- 
sipated life he now led could not but involve him 
in continual exigencies; and he soon became so 
lost to every moral restraint, to every virtuous 
impulse, that again and again he resorted, without 
compunction, to the same expedient for assist€uice. 

These frequent and increasing draughts upon 
the property of his confiding employer, began at 
length to excite suspicion'; and Mr. Talbot finally 
detected the abandoned culprit in the act of em- 
bezzling a considerable sum. No other punish- 
ment followed the discovery but immediate and 
disgraceful dismission. 

What a change had a few short months produc- 
ed in the prospects of this wretched youth ! But 
recently, and the generous Mr. Talbot had con- 
templated an arrangement by which George might 
have laid the foundation of a handsome compe- 
tency, if not an independent fortune ; whilst now 
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he fouDd himself cast upon the world, without 
money, without character, and without friends ! 

My dear children, should you ever be tempted 
to the commission of an act you know to be evil, 
reflect on the story of Greorge Burton and the five- 
dollar note ! 
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